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TECHNICAL, 
SCIENTIFIC, and 
BUSINESS 


BOOKS 


Only TECHNICAL 4e0k Company 


offers you all these services: 


@ By far the most complete stock of technical 
books in the West. 


@ 29 years’ experience exclusively in technical 
books. 


@ Two complete stocks—San Francisco and Los 
Angeles—assure fastest service to any point in 
California. 


@ Our stores in Los Angeles and San Francisco are 
convenient for personal selection from stock 
displays of all technical books. 


Technical Book Company 


626 South Spring Street 407 Market Street 
Los Angeles 14, California San Francisco 5, California 
VAndike 2137 YUkon 6-2262 
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OUR MOUNTAIN HERMITAGE 


Silverado and Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Anne Roller Issler 


This volume, newest in the series of three Stanford 
books treating Robert Louis Stevenson’s stay in California, 
completes the picture of the author during his most forma- 
tive year. At Silverado, high above the Napa Valley, he 
found a rich new fund of literary material; his writing 


gained in vigor and realism, and his literary success became 
assured. $3.50 


HAPPIER FOR HIS PRESENCE 


San Francisco and Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Anne Roller Issler 


In the San Francisco of the ‘“‘Nob Hill” days, Robert 


Louis Stevenson passed through the crucial period of his 
life as an artist. Pitifully poor, deeply in love, and on his 
own for the first time in his life, he began to find the genius 
that made him famous. $3.50 


NO MORE A STRANGER 


Monterey and Robert Louis Stevenson 
by Anne B. Fisher 


Stevenson came to California in pursuit of Fanny 
Osbourne. This story of their love is told against a back- 
drop of the colorful life of Monterey and its warm-hearted 
inhabitants. $3.50 


cVERervwy Feu e 
TANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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Stanford University Press 
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Technical Book Co 

University of California Press 
Valley Library Bindery. 
Virginia Metal Products Corp 


THEY ARE FREE. JUST CLIP THE COUPON. 


The Roster of CLA Members is going to press. Officers, committee 
members, and institutional members will automatically receive copies. 
If you are not one of these and wish a copy please fill in this slip and 
send to the CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN, 630 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 17, 


before October 1st. 
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13 : FOR USING STACEY’S SPECIALIZED LIBRARY SERVICE 
FOR BUSINESS, SCIENTIFIC, TECHNICAL AND SEMI-TECHNICAL BOOKS 


1, One western source of supply for all scientific books. 

2. One order instead of many, thereby saving hours of time. 

3.—— One statement, one check once a month. 

4. One supplier’s invoices showing author, title, publisher, and price. 

5. Invoices accompany the shipment—no log jam in your receiving room. 


6.—— The largest stock of scientific books in the United States insures an ex- 
tremely high percentage of your orders being filled from stock. 


'7.—— Speed in delivery. Shipment of books in stock is made the same day your 
order is received. Stacey’s does not hold books for bulk shipment. 


3. —— Immediate and automatic notification on any title not sent, giving the pro- 
bable shipping date. 


O... Prepaid transportation. Even with the increased postal rates, Stacey’s 
pays the carrying charges. 


1@,—A flat discount from the regular publishers’ list price. Analysis has shown 
this is a financial advantage to the library over a system of varying 
discounts, and allows the library to budget purchases exactly at the time 
of ordering. 


1, Automatic follow-up with the publishers on overdue shipments and prompt 
notification to the customer of information received from the publisher. 


1:2, Stacey’s personnel, experienced in dealing with the specialized books of 
science, provide smooth and efficient operation. 


13.—— New books are received automatically. Standing 
orders with the publishers assure us of stock 
of each new title as it is issued. 


14,—— Books on approval. Stacey’s is glad to send 
books for examination. 


15.—— An information service, which, supplementing 
the cumulative indices, lists over 30,000 titles 
with their present status of availability. 


16.—_ Catalog service. When requested, Stacey’s will 
be delighted to supply any publishers’ catalogs 
that are available. 


17. Expert shipping service. An experienced crew, 
aware of the need for careful packing, uses 
mechanized equipment for speed and efficiency. 


18,——A display room that has been labeled “the most 
beautiful book store in the world.” You are 
invited to visit and browse. 


551 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5 + CALIFORNIA 
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BOOKS... 
and SERVICE 


from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of 
specialized library service, is equipped to 
serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the 
handling of Library, School and College 
book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


Two new McClurg publications are yours for the asking . . . the 
1950 JUVENILE LIST and the September issue of BOOK NEWS. 
You'll find both of them invaluable in helping you select books 
for your library. Check these catalogs and order from McClurg’s. 


Write for your free copies today! 


A. C. MeCLURG & CO. 


IS 333 EAST ONTARIO STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


“ ° . * : . ” 
OMA Serving Librarians is Our Business 


pane: 
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We Thank Our Library B O O K S 
OF ALL 


Friends For Their 
Continued Patronage 


a PUBLISHERS 


Your Orders Handled We supply books of all 
With Prompt and publishers to libraries. 
Efficient Service Our entire staff is al- 

* ways at your service. 


The Los Angeles 


THE 
rent Sey SATHER GATE 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY BOOK SHOP 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 13 California 


* 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


- 
VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS’ | 


ADVISORY SERVICE ON BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT | 
You may call on our experience for 


BRACKET STACKS BOOK CONVEYORS 

PANEL STACKS STUDY CARRELS 

NEWSPAPER SLIDING REFERENCE 
STACKS SHELVES 


STACK VERTICAL RECORDS 
ACCESSORIES FILE SYSTEM 


SEND FOR FREE LIBRARY PRODUCTS CATALOGUE. DE- 
SIGN AND PLANNING ADVICE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


CORPORATION VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
es Bookstack Division 
£2 199 ve* OR ANGE, VA. 
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Every Librarian will want the new 


Serving ... all-color filmstrip HOW TO USE 


The Great COMPTON'S 
San Joaquin Valley | | picrypep ENCYCLOPEDIA 


- New 60-frame filmstrip in full color— 
LIBRARY alive with interest—to aid in teaching 
the use of one of the most important 

educational tools. 
BOOKBINDERS 20-page Teaching Guide reproduces 
| each frame with identifying number 
and legend, with commentary to be 


Oo given by the librarian, suggestions for 
introducing the film, etc. 


Write at once for information about 


Valley Library special introductory offer of free loan 


for 30 days—or purchase at cost. 


Bindery W. L. McGOWEN 
West Coast Dist. Mgr. 


— F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
a 1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14 


—! 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Provides from stock all books published by the following: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., The Literary Guild of America, 
The Young Peo Division of the Literary Guild, The 
Junior Literary Bata, Garden City Publishing Co., Blue 
Ribbon Books, and The Sun Dial Press. 

INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Southern California Repr. Northern California Repr. 
CHESTER J. THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
3340 YORKSHIRE ROAD P.O. BOX 1158 
PASADENA 10, CALIFORNIA WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 


5678 Miles Avenue Oakland 9, Calif. 
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Books about Books 


ADVICE ON ESTABLISHING A LIBRARY 
By Gabriel Naudé 


This classic French treatise of the seventeenth century is one of the 
earliest works on librarianship. Naudé discusses what a library should 
consist of and how it should be collected, preserved, and arranged. 
Here are suggested for the first time many of the principles govern- 
ing modern library practice. $3.00 


THE PHILOBIBLON 
By Richard De Bury 


A new edition of a famous tribute to books by a fourteenth-century 
English bishop and bibliophile. De Bury gives an intimate glimpse 
of life in the Middle Ages and speaks of the value and use of books 
referring often to library methods. $3.50 


FIRST EDITIONS OF TODAY AND HOW TO 
TELL THEM: American, British, and Irish 


By H. S. Boutell 


Third edition revised and enlarged by Roger Boutell. Presents current 
statements from British and American publishers, alphabetically 
arranged, describing how to identify the first printings of their books 
and how to distinguish subsequent printings from the first. A guide 
for the book collector amid the intricacies of collecting ‘’firsts’’. $3.00 


BRITISH DIARIES: An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy of British Diaries Written between 
1442 and 1942 

Compiled by William Matthews 

A descriptive list of published and unpublished British 
diaries, chronologically arranged over a period of five 
hundred years. Includes evaluations and biographical 
and bibliographical data. A valuable guide for gen- 
eral historical, social, and linguistic studies. $3.75 


Berkeley 4, California 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
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The climax of the 1950 California 
\tury Library Association Conference was the 
npse speech given by Dixon Wecter only a 
ooks few hours before his death: A Cen- 
3.50 tennial Evaluation. This talk has been 

recorded on micro-groove records (331/; 
r.p.m.) by the UCLA Library. It will 
also be published shortly by the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 

Author of many books and articles: 
roam The Hero in America, When Johnny 
cally Comes Marching Home, Age of the 
ooks Great Depression, Mr. Wecter had lately 
juide edited the Love Letters of Samuel Lang- 
3.00 horne Clemens. 

DIXON WECTER 
0g- 1906-1950 
in 
ritish 
f five 








hical The CALIFORNIA LIBRARIAN (formerly California Library Bulletin) is published in 
gen- So go December, March, and June, by the California Library Association and is dis- 
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’ lation 2700. Subscription price for non-members $2 a year; single copies 50¢. Correspondence 
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The Survival 


HE CAMPAIGN of Columbia Uni- 

versity Press’ sprightly “Pleasures 
of Publishing’? to find the ten dullest 
classics has touched off a lively contro- 
versy. Most of us were indignant to 
find some of our lifelong favorites on the 
list. But of course dullness is a matter 
of wide individual variation. There are 
persons whom just about everyone agrees 
are bores. But perhaps even the most 
boring of bores can find someone who 
hangs on his every word. In the same 
way, there is a reader for practically 
every book that has at all survived the 
test of time. 


As I write these words, I find myself 
wondering about Spenser’s Faery Queen. 
Has anyone, outside of university facul- 
ties, ever been able to read all of it? I 
have a vague memory of allegory within 
allegory, and when one was supposed to 
relate the characters not only to their 
moral equivalents but also to their politi- 
cal counterparts in the court of Queen 
Elizabeth, I went directly against 
Clough’s good advice and I did say that 
the struggle naught availeth. And then 
there is Paradise Regained, to say 
nothing of the second part of Goethe’s 
Faust where, as one rather ribald critic 
pointed out, the whole meaning of life 
seems ultimately reduced to a praise- 
worthy effort at land reclamation. I 
confess, in spite of signs of an incipient 
Wordsworth revival, that I very much 
doubt if I shall ever read the Prelude 
through. } 


It is to be hoped, of course, that at 
this moment you, my hypothetical reader, 
are simply writhing. Whatever truth 
there may be in the old phrase de 
gustibus etc. so far as appreciating works 
of literature is concerned, it undoubtedly 
applies to what bores us. And I am 
sufficiently interested in the survival of 
culture to hope that even the master- 
pieces I personally find the most crash- 
ing bores will long give comfort and 
nutriment to many people. 


of the Dullest 


The wide variety of answers to the 
“Pleasures of Publishing” survey makes 
one wonder if there is any book at all, 
that has more or less survived from the 
past, that everyone could agree on as 
hopelessly and utterly dull. Of course, 
there is Abraham Cowley’s Davideis, 
but that is hardly a fair test because it 
can scarcely be said to survive, outside 
of graduate seminars. 


Some of the people polled by the 
Columbia University Press seemed to 
confuse length with dullness. War and 
Peace may take up a good part of one’s 
lifetime to get through, but is there a 
single page in the whole vast work that 
is dull? We all shy away from Samuel 
Richardson nowadays, but if you can 
stick up your courage to the point of 
glancing at Pamela or Clarissa, you will 
find that many of the letters are ex 
tremely lively. And I continue a Proust 
fan myself, although I understand that 
in these existentialist days in France 
his reputation is under a cloud. 


Among some of the books I never 
finished reading, to paraphrase a favorite 
expression in the New Yorker, were 
George Eliot’s curious Daniel Deronda, 
so lively and witty in its Jane Austen 
like scenes of English county life, and 
so hopelessly bogged down in its vast, 
unassimilated study of Zionism; most 
novels by Sir Walter Scott (my own 
"particular heresy, I'm well aware); 
Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale and, in fact, 
practically all Medieval romances; 
Browning's Ring and the Book; Coven: 
try Patmore’s The Angel in the House 
(why, I wonder, do I feel a sinking sen- 
sation at a poem in praise of the domes 
tic virtues—can it be that contemporary 
literature has really had the insidious 
effect that certain overly articulate li 
brary patrons have laid to its door’). 
Some books I got through once, but 
know I never shall again, including 
Les Miserables and the Sorrows of 
Werther. And there are some that | 

(Continued on page 50) 
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California and National Library 


Development 
By VERNER CLAPP 


VERNER CLAPP, as a sesquicentenarian 
greeting California mere centenarians, ad- 
mitted that even the Library of Congress 
jubilation seemed a trifle overdone in view 
of the 1500th anniversary of the Greek Or- 
thodox Patriarchate, (in whose library L. C. 
is now microfilming ancient texts to be used 
for a critical edition of the New Testament). 
He signalizes two events which California is 
celebrating: the entry of the state into the 
union, and the event “which made library 
work part of the business of the State gov- 
ernment, making the Secretary of State, in- 
deed, the State Librarian. If both these 
events are related in some way to the dis- 
covery of gold, that, I would say, adds a 
bit of poetic and attractive symbolism.” 


Se notoriously afford 
occasions for forward and _back- 
ward glances. Certainly there has been 
no lack of the former in connection 
with the California centennials, and the 
centennial bookshelf — or bookcase — 
which has resulted in a magnificent 
achievement in many terms—in terms 
of historical appreciation, and scholar- 
ship, in terms of community interest and 
solidarity, as well as in other terms 
which are far from insignificant, and 
which loudly bespeak what California 
is and can do in 1950, as—for example 
—in the arts of fine bookmaking. 

In this company, however, I like to 
think of the centennial bookshelf as a 
reflection of the adequacy with which 
historical studies in California are 
served by library resources. It is my 
impression that in a few parts of the 
world, if at all, would superior facilities 
be found with reference to the local 
scene. Admittedly, this is not due ex- 
clusively to librarians. There has been 
from the beginning in California a con- 
sciousness of the debt to history and a 
consciousness that history was in the 
making here. The early pioneer who 
would not roll up in his blanket beside 
the camp fire at night until he had 
chronicled the day's doings in his diary 
has been matched by indefatigable his- 
torians, by great private collectors of 
libraries and historical materials and by 


VERNER W. CLAPP 
Chief Assistant Librarian, Library of Congress. 


assiduous bibliographers whose names 
have become almost household words for 
the kinds of activities which they repre- 
sent — Bancroft, Huntington, Hoover, 
Wagner, etc. But it is my impression 
also that librarians have contributed their 
share. Not only in the building up of 
historical collections relating to Cali- 
fornia—in developing arrangements for 
the preservation of ephemeral materials 
such as local newspapers and the publi- 
cations of government agencies, in col- 
lecting obscure records, personalia, ico- 
nography, etc.—but also in organizing 
this material for the use of the historian 
through union catalogs, indexes to news- 
papers and periodicals, registers of im- 
migrants and of authors, etc.—in these 
and other ways (as well as through 
specific library service) California libra- 
ries are well serving California history. 

Will you permit me to express some 
disappointment, therefore, as to the 
manner in which you have used these 
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resources with regard to your own— 
library—history. I have read with a 
great deal of pleasure the articles which 
appeared in the current issue of the 
California Library Bulletin, and I am 
—frankly—hungry for more. Let me 
give you an example of the sort of thing 
I mean. 

The first session of the state legislature 
of California met in San Jose on Dec. 
19, 1849. There were practically no 
facilities for the meeting; everything had 
to be organized; even pens and paper 
were at first wanting. 36 inches of rain 
fell during the session, and it was known 
as the legislature of a thousand drinks. 
Yet this session enacted legislation of 
which the mere listing by title takes 12 
pages. And at least three enactments 
related to the State Library. Why this 
enthusiasm for a State Library? Per- 
haps it has been explained, but, if so, 
the explanation has escaped me. A com- 
mittee on the State Library was one of 
the standing committees designated in 
the Senate at the opening of the session, 
although there was no State Library 
for it to deliberate upon. Its chairman 
was Senator A. W. Hope of Los An- 
geles. Its other members were Gen. John 
Bidwell of Chico and H. E. Robinson 
of Sacramento. Later, William D. Fair 
of San Joaquin was added. 

In the House of Representatives there 
appears to have been no Library Com- 
mittee during that first session, but there 
was Repr. John S. Bradford of Sonoma, 
and the House was by no means behind 
the Senate in its enthusiasm for library 
legislation. Again, why? 

The answer, of course, is easy—if 
we are looking for an easy answer. Most 
of the members of that legislature were 
born east of the Mississippi, in a culture 
which was placing increasingly greater 
emphasis upon equal opportunities for 
education. The California legislature was 
certainly not to be outdone, even at its 
first meeting, by the older communities 
of the east. 

(This was a public attitude; private 
attitudes weren't always consistent. It 
was some time before California could 
quite shrug off certain classes of her 
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citizens who were quoted abroad as say. 
ing “We ain't got no books, but we got 
di’monds.”’) 

That is the easy answer, but I would 
like to look a little deeper. I am con: 
vinced that for causes of events one 
must look, not only at the times, the 
social structure, the circumstances out 
of which events spring, but one must 
look also at the men. Not having, in 
Washington, the unsurpassed facilities 
for research on the personal history of 
Californians which you have in Cali- 
fornia, I have not been able to pursue 
this as I would have liked. But I give 
you a couple of examples of what one 
finds if one looks. 

John Bidwell of Chico, a member of 
the Senate Committee on the State Li- 
brary during that first session of the 
California legislature, is a man well- 
remembered in California history. He 
was born in 1819 in Chautauqua 
County, N. Y., but removed with his 
family first to Pennsylvania and later to 
Darke County in southwestern Ohio. 
In 1836, at the age of 17, he set out 
in 14 inches of snow and walked 300 
miles in order to attend Kingsville Aca- 
demy in Ashtabula, clear in the north- 
east corner of the state. The following 
year, we learn with little surprise, he 
became principal of the Academy. Four 
years later he moved to California 
with the first emigrant train to make 
the journey from the Missouri, and was, 
in his new home, concerned with works 
of public benefit until he died in 1900. 
His biographer attributes to him a long 
list of firsts, but never mentions the 
State Library. But, in looking for the 
origins of the California Library system 
it is that 300 mile walk from Darke 
County to Ashtabula that interests me. 

With other members of the Com: 
mittee and the legislature my quite per 
functory inquiries have been less suc’ 
cessful. Senator A. W. Hope of Los 
Angeles seems to have been a physician 
and pharmacist, and was chief of the 
Los Angeles Vigilance Committee in 
1851. Senator H. E. Robinson of Sac 
ramento seems to have been a mer 
chant; he was born in Connecticut and 
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arrived in California via Louisiana. W. 
D. Fair was a native of Virginia who 
came to California from Mississippi in 
February 1849 as President of the Mis- 
sissippi Rangers and settled in Stock- 
ton as attorney-at-law. Nothing very 
interesting here. 

In the House of Representatives 
there was, as I have said no library 
committee, but there was John S. Brad- 
ford of Sonoma. Bradford, on January 
30, 1850, gave notice that he would 
the next day introduce a bill for the 
regulation of the State Library, and the 
next day he did. The bill passed, and 
although it is not the act which the 
State Library recognizes as the act of 
its establishment (that was an act re- 
garding the duties of the Secretary of 
State) it was an important act for the 
Library. Who was John S. Bradford, 
and what was his interest in the State 
Library? Frankly, I do not know; I 
know only two things about him: that 
he came from Springfield, Illinois, 
famous as the home of a great and 
largely self-educated statesman; and that 
he made a compilation of autobiographi- 
cal sketches of his fellow-members of 
that first session of the legislature, thus 
demonstrating his sense of historical 
obligation. 

Consequently, there is a story to be 
told here, and—in all probability—les- 
sons to be learnt from the telling. The 
excellences of California's library system 
are no accident, but neither are they 
entirely due to the imagination and 
vigor of one man. How shall we divide 
the credit? More importantly, we are 
now enjoying the fruits of other men’s 
work; how do we assure that we do not 
lose what we now hold? No citizen of 
the State of California now need to 
walk 300 miles to go to school or to 
consult a library; but, by the same token, 
if we are to produce John Bidwells in 
the next generation we must find the 
way to stimulate out of our plenty, the 
appreciations, the satisfactions, the ad- 
venture, the wisdom and the spirit of 
public service which John Bidwell de- 
rived from his comparatively penurious 
up-bringing. 
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Therefore, to repeat, I hope that you 
California librarians, in serving other 
aspects of the history of the State, may 
not neglect your own history. Just as 
your actual institutions—the county li- 
brary system, etc.—have already pro- 
vided exemplars for other States and 
other countries, so, I think, there are 
matters in your history that will serve 
not only for others but for yourselves. 

You may, then, as centenarians, be 
permitted a backward look, and you 
may even be permitted a little sentiment 
in these recollecting glances, for history 
is charged with sentiment. But to the 
centenarian who expects to endure for 
still another century, sentiment must not 
be the principal motive for retrospection; 
rather, he is to learn about his future 
from his past. What will you learn? 
Don’t think I am going to be brash 
enough to suggest to you; but I should 
suppose that you might find in your 
history some lessons regarding community 
organization, individual and institutional 
cooperation, public relations, coordina- 
tion of library with other public ser- 
vices, professional ideals, development of 
objectives, experimentation, recruitment 
and training perhaps, and possibly other 
matters. Just because you have gained 
rapidly on much of the rest of the world 
in certain aspects of library work, and 
have even surpassed it, you must in the 
future draw much of your strength from 
within yourselves. California did, I sup- 
pose admittedly, pick the brains, the 
ideals and the muscles of the eastern 
part of the country, just as the United 
States as a whole did of the eastern 
world. At the same time she discovered 
new riches, and not alone of the earth, 
within herself. In less than a century 
she was able in terms of library de- 
velopment, as in some other things, to 
make up the handicap with which she 
began, and to appear as a leader. I sup- 
pose that the last time that California 
picked the brains of the east with re- 
spect to public library service was when 
James L. Gillis made his tour of eastern 
libraries in 1899. Since then, for the 
most part, the rest of the country, and 
indeed the rest of the world, has been 
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learning from California in these matters, 
And much of the rest of the world is 
far from catching up. 


Perhaps you are thinking that I am 
straying from my topic. I am not. All 
library service is local library service— 
it is where the reader is, and 999 parts 
out of every 1000 of him is in his home, 
his office, his laboratory, his school or 
his local libriry. National library de- 
velopment as we are finding out, as 
Canada is finding out, as Unesco and 
the Point 4 Program are finding out, is 
the sum of local library developments. 

But local library service, as you have 
had reason to find, is at many levels and 
is composed of many parts. Not all of 
these are under your control, State-wise, 
and it is good that this should be so. 
We are all part of the local world where 
we have our decks on our bookmobiles; 
we are again part of the larger world 
which provides us with our common in- 
terests and thus our common humanity. 

So it is with library work. We all 
take for granted that we uniformly use 
a 3x5 inch catalog card and a nearly 
uniform method of entry as the units 
of bibliographical description with which 
we deal; yet we seldom stop to think 
what stupendous achievements they are, 
how hard the library world struggled to 
get them, and how different the library 
picture would be without them. Stand- 
ardization in these simple matters per- 
mits, for example, the contents of Cali- 
fornia libraries to be entered in a union 
catalog here in Sacramento, and of the 
State Library, in turn, in the National 
Union Catalog in Washington. Lacking 
the common standard of card size such 
union catalogs would be difficult; with- 
out the common standard of description 
they would be impossible. 

From union catalogs, in turn, flow 
other possibilities of library cooperation 
and consequently of improved local li’ 
brary service without substantial addi- 
tions to local library costs, or alter- 
natively, the sharing of the cost of a 
superior library service by libraries 
which alone would be unable to sup- 
port it. 
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Such, at a very obvious and easy 
initial stage, are inter-library loans. At 
a later stage of development there is the 
bibliographic center, for sharing bibli- 
ographic tasks and costs. Still later come 
organized plans for local, regional or 
even nationwide specialization of collec- 
tions and services and for the sharing 
of an accepted responsibility for joint 
support of national requirements in 


scholarship and research. This is the 
underlying principle of the Farmington 
Plan. In all activities of this kind Cali- 
fornia libraries are well represented. 


A still later development, which has 
not touched California as yet, nor has it 
as yet shown just how it fits into the 
national library picture, is the depository 
library. The depository library is one 
stage removed from the warehouse, but 
the difference is considerable in that the 
depository is a joint undertaking of 
several libraries and is expected to ren- 
der services either better or cheaper than 
can the warehouse. The New England 
Depository Library in Cambridge was 
the first, rather elementary expression 
of the idea. This is being now very 
considerably elaborated in the Mid-West 
Inter Library Center on the University 
of Chicago campus by thirteen univer 
sity libraries, with the assistance of the 
Carnegie Corporation and the Rocke: 
feller Foundation. Denver, too, has its 
depository. Meanwhile discussions are 
going on along the eastern seaboard re- 
garding the possibilities and the basis 
for a northeast depository library. Many 
of the overcrowded libraries are inter 
ested, but they want to know the an 
swers to some questions before they 
plunge in. Among these questions are, 
Is the depository to be attached to an 
existing library, or is it to be a separate 
entity—i.e., a new library supported by 
the old ones? In either case, who will 
bear the cost of keeping up the less 
frequently used continuations and special 
collections committed to the depository’s 
custody for common use by participating 
institutions? Will it be available to the 
public at large, directly or through their 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Rare Books of 2050 


By JAKE ZEITLIN 


WHICH OF THE BOOKS published during 
the Centennial years will be collector's items 
in 2050? Jacob Zeitlin, one of Los Angeles 
favorite Antiquarian Booksellers | dons the 
hair shirt of prophecy,” feeling fairly certain 
that, barring the discovery of another “won- 
der drug,” he will not be here in 2050 to be 
the target of fingers of scorn. 


Y FUNCTION is to select from 
among the books published during 
the years 1949-1950 those which will be 
upon the shelves of the antiquarian book- 
seller of ten, twenty, fifty or a hundred 
years from now. As partial standards by 
which to measure these candidates for 
permanence I have consulted the Hunt- 
ington Library Catalogue of their ex- 
hibition entitled “A Century of Cali- 
fornia Literature.” There I find Am- 
brose Bierce’s Tales of Soldiers and Ci- 
vilians, Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast, Mary Austin’s Land of Little 
Rain, Helen Hunt Jackson’s Ramona, 
Edwin Markham’s Man With the Hoe, 
Joaquin Miller’s Songs of the Sierras, 
Bret Harte’s M’Liss, Mark Twain's 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County and 
Roughing It. Jack London's Valley of 
the Moon, Frank Norris’ McTeague and 
The Octopus, Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Across the Plains and Stewart Edward 
White's Gold, The Grey Dawn and The 
Rose Dawn. No doubt space prevented 
including Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty which is perhaps the book of 
most lasting influence ever published in 
California. Here is a sample list of the 
sort of books to which we must compare 
out recent output and select the Hunt- 
ington Library Exhibition of the century 
1950 to 2050. 

Now we antiquarian booksellers usu- 
ally play safe. Mostly we take a list 
such as the Huntington Catalogue and 
search out the titles listed there. As I 
classify them, there are three schools of 
old bookdealers. However there are ex- 
ceptions. First is the cheese and cracker 
school—these sit all day in their cobwebs 
and indiscriminate junk, eating cheese 
and crackers, and burp their lives away 
while they complain that no one ever 
wants anything but a dream book or a 
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Tamerlane. Second is the nuts and wine 
school who sit in panelled rooms obli- 
vious of the problems and literary out- 
put of their own time dealing with in- 
cunabula, 18th century sts and early 
western travels. Finally there is what 
I call the peanuts and vinegar school 
who keep very busy indeed measuring 
the books they handle by living stan- 
dards of merit and significance without 
reference to age or price. They may 
be considered too full of peanuts or vine- 
gar by some of our colleagues and cus- 
tomers but they have lots of fun and 
sometimes enjoy seeing their selections 
become the treasures of tomorrow. 

As a preparation for my list of high 
spots for 2050 I made a survey. I wrote 
to the editors of several Book Pages and 
to several publishers and asked them for 
nominations. With one or two marked 
exceptions the results were not much 
help. One prominent critic very natur- 
ally listed two of his own books; I will 
forgive his optimism and omit his rec- 
ommendation. 

I will leave out the obvious California 
titles which might be included. Many 
books of the old gold pan and rawhide 
school of literature have a mysterious 
way of surviving and find their way into 
bibliographies and rare book lists with- 
out reference to verity or merit. 

So here goes and my only comfort is 
I won't be here to take a ribbing when 
2050 rolls around. 

Herbert Eugene Bolton is still Cali- 
fornia’s dean of historians. His Coro- 
nado belongs with his Kino’s Memoir of 
Pemeria Alta and The Rim of Christen- 
dom among the classics of research into 
the Spanish period of Southwestern 
history. 

John Walton Caughey’s Gold Is the 
Cornerstone deserves permanence for 
its introduction of an economic and so- 
cial perspective. For the same reason I 
would include Rodman Paul's California 
Gold. Henry Nash Smith's The Virgin 
Land is being spoken of in terms of com- 
parison with Turner and may well stand 
on the shelf beside Turner’s Frontier in 
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American History. 


For the utilization of much wholly 
new source material, I include W. W. 
Robinson’s Land in California; Susanna 
Dakin’s Lives of William Hartnell; Co- 
man and Gibbs’ Time, Tide, and Tim- 
ber; Oscar Lewis’ The Silver Kings; and 
our own speaker, Richard Lillard’s The 
Great Forest. Robert G. Cleland’s long 
career as a historian has, I believe, borne 
permanent fruit in This Reckless Breed 
of Men. Our own California State 
Burreau of Mines has given us an inval- 
uable work in their Guide to the Mother 
Lode. Of picture books, Van Nostrand 
and Coulter's California Pictorial is my 
choice. 

Three bibliographies will remain in 
reference collections as definitive of 
their kind. Carl Wheat'’s Books of the 
Gold Rush; R. W. G. Vail’s The Voice 
of the Frontier, a work fit to stand be- 
side Henry Wagner's Plains and Rock- 
ies; and the California Library Associ- 
ation’s own child, California Local His- 
tory: a Centennial Bibliography. 

To this list of historical titles I have 
three additions: Clarence Jackson's Pic- 
ture Maker of the Old West; Martin 
Schmidt and Dee Brown’s Fighting In- 
dians of the West; and finally, Bernard 
De Voto's Across the Wide Missouri. 
In this De Voto has performed the 
subtle alchemy which transforms history 
into literature of a kind with Parkman's 
Oregon Trail and Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast. 

Now let us turn to social criticism. 
In this category we seek books to com- 
pare with Josiah Royce’s California: A 
Study of the American Character or 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s A Century of 
Dishonor. Here I have several nomina- 
tions. 

In the light of the larger issues this 
year of our centennial may better be 
remembered as The Year of the Oath. 
Still to be published by Doubleday is 
George Stewart’s book of that name. 
History will record the vindication of 
those victims of the bigotry which today 
prevails among us and Stewart's book 
may be the prophecy of that vindica- 
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tion. The question of intellectual free- 
dom is alive and burning today. An 
abridgement of the rights of a few 
among us is a threat to the rights of all 
of us. There is no dividing of freedom, 

We are no exception to the saying 
about prophets being without honor in 
their own country. There dwells among 
us today a man who has chosen for 
himself the unpopular and unrewarding 
role of forthteller of truth. His honesty 
and integrity stand untouched by the 
onslaughts of his severest critics and | 
am confident that, however poor his 
rewards may be in his own lifetime, 
history will record him as one of Cali 
fornia’s great champions of justice. 
When 2050 reads the roll of greatness 
it will see there the name of Carey 
MacWilliams whose California: The 
Great Exception I unhesitatingly submit. 
To couple with this, I offer an interest- 
ing compound of fiction and non-fiction 
—Beatrice Griffith's American Me 
which has in its own way called attention 
to the injustices dealt our fellow Span- 
ish-speaking Californians and tells tales 
so beautiful as to move the sentiments 
of those not of our own time and place. 

Add to these Walter Goldschmidt's 
As You Sow, an extremely competent 
description and analysis of the human 
problems of our great San Joaquin 
Valley. 

Eshref Shevky’s Social Areas of Los 
Angeles is not social criticism but it is 
first rate social research which introduces 
a highly original index of social status 
having a wide application. 

Of novelists California has more than 
its share. In fact, it is today the home 
of some of ‘e world’s great living 
masters. We number among us as recent 
citizens: Thomas Mann, Lion Feucht- 
wanger, and Aldous Huxley. We can 
as properly claim them as we do Robert 
Louis Stevenson—I hope they claim us 
—and I therefore have the good fortune 
to submit Thomas Mann's Dr. Faustus, 
Feuchtwanger’s Proud Destiny, and even 
more properly Aldous Huxley's Ape and 
Essence, that curious compound of 
Thomas Love Peacock and Jonathan 

(Continued on page 55) 





There’s History In Those Files 


By JOHN WALTON CAUGHEY 


A YEAR AGO at Santa Barbara Dr. 
Caughey jumped the gun on the current 
California Literary Centennial by discussing 
California’s Intellectual Centennial at the 
annual Association banquet. He ended his 
talk (see the California Library Bulletin, Dec. 
1948) with a profound apology that the 
100th anniversary of the beginning of the 
books in California apparently was to be 
celebrated by a burning of the books. This 
year he prefaced his historical review of Cali- 
fornia newspapers with a reminder that li- 
brarians had won that round and staved off 
the threat of library censorship, but that the 
crisis had shifted now to another freedom, 
academic freedom, with a real threat to the 
integrity and reputation of the State Univer- 
sity. “That, however, is not my topic. What 
I am to talk about,” he continued, with a 
backward look at his own experience, “is the 
stuff that libraries always store in the most 
remote, the poorest lighted, and the worst 
ventilated part of the stacks—those bulky, 
heavy, awkward newspaper files, the Cali- 
fornia ones in particular, and the history 
that’s in them.” 


CANNOT CLAIM to be the his- 

torian who discovered the newspaper 
as an important source. That was done 
long before my time, perhaps by that 
most prolific writer, “Anonymous”. The 
honor of first using newspapers in a big 
way is sometimes attributed to Macaulay. 
His History of England won an immedi- 
ate popularity, well deserved because of 
his majestic style, his clear-cut judg- 
ments, and his comfortable philosophy. 
Not least among the merits of this work 
was its wealth of detail about life in 
England in the era of the Glorious Revo- 
lution. And this social detail came mostly 
from pamphlets and newspapers. 

Among American historians John Bach 
McMaster was the first great and avowed 
newspaper user. As W. A. Dunning 
once said: Von Holst taught us to read 
the Congressional Record; McMaster 
put us under the necessity of going 
through all the newspapers of the period 
under study. Like Macaulay, McMaster 
went to the papers chiefly for social 
history. 

Among California historians, in this 
a in so many other respects Hubert 
Howe Bancroft set the pace. He col- 
lected and used, of course, books, pam- 


phlets, manuscripts, and maps. But he 
also bought and borrowed and begged 
newspaper files. They bulked large in 
his library and stand prominently in his 
footnotes. 


Since Macaulay, McMaster, and Ban- 
croft, historians generally have taken to 
the newspapers. Such use is now routine 
and required. Consequently, to say that 
there’s history in those files is no longer 
news. 


Nevertheless, newspapers do not look 
like ideal sources. There are those who 
do not believe everything they read in 
the papers. Even if one believes it all, 
there’s still the question whether the 
papers carry a proper representation of 
the day’s happenings. Don't the papers 
run to the sensational and the bizarre 
rather than the typical? Aren't they, as 
the once popular song had it, “full of 
scandals and murders and tales of 
divorce”? Or, as another has put it, 
Isn't their ABC “adultery, banditry, 
and chiselry”? 

Whether or not this description sounds 
like the paper you read, it is clear that 
every newspaper must be focussed on 
the immediate present. By definition it 
must be aimed at its day-to-day readers. 
No sane editor or publisher would plan 
his paper primarily for hisy6ry or pos- 
terity. Instead, it must feature news 
stories of interest on the day of issue. 
Its editorials must be timely and must 
aim at quick response. Its advertise- 
ments, likewise, are intended to produce 
quick sales. The stress is on the im- 
mediate present, on current events, and 
fortunately not all current events be- 
come history. 

Characteristics such as these are 
enough to raise serious doubts about the 
eligibility of newspapers as historical 
sources. I think of two compelling rea- 
sons, however, why we go right ahead 
using them. 

One is that historians are essentially 
ragpickers. Almost never do we get hold 
of materials created expressly for the 
historical record. As a matter of fact, 
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when we do find such a document we 
distrust it. Almost always we find our- 
selves trying to extract historical truth 
from personal letters, legal briefs, politi- 
cal orations, sermons, diaries, broadsides, 
and account books, all originally written 
for nonhistorical or even antihistorical 
reasons. The imperfection of newspapers 
hence does not scare us away. 


The other reason for our interest in 
newspapers as sources is that, historically 
speaking, they used to be a lot better 
than they are now. Column for column 
and pound for pound, the papers of 
California's first half century of journal- 
ism had more history in them and mir- 
rored their times and localities more 
exactly than do the papers of today, 
104 years after the California begin- 
ning in 1846. 

The early papers were on much better 
paper. Their files will endure after to- 
day's papers darken and crumble. They 
had much more individuality. Today's 
papers, in contrast, are much more clut- 
tered with standard-brand, chain-store 


advertising not at all peculiar to the 
locality. Syndicated columns from New 


York, Washington, and Hollywood, 
wire-service news reports, and stereo- 
typed comics and cartoons tend to pro- 
duce one nationwide press rather than 
a local paper. Furthermore, the high 
cost of starting a paper, especially a 
metropolitan daily, conspires to put most 
of our papers into the same editorial 
groove. Local color, local flavor, local 
facts have a much harder time breaking 
into print, and often do not do so at all. 


Yet a file of even one paper offers a 
prodigious amount of material, every bit 
of which was thought important enough 
to record on its particular day. It is, 
furthermore, a continuous, consecutive 
record, which is a great convenience to 
the historical researcher. In addition, 
the slanting and bias of one paper may 
be balanced by those of another paper, 
or at least may be recognized and dis- 
counted. For these and other reasons 
we historian customers of the libraries 
will continue to ask for newspaper ma- 
terials. 
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California newspapers, especially the 
older papers, are rich in opportunities 
for historical research. Some of these 
opportunities have been embraced; others 
await the researcher. 

In the first bracket I think of E, C, 
Kemble’s History of California News. 
papers, published in the Sacramento 
Union for Christmas, 1858, where it 
filled thirty-three columns; of John P. 
Young's Journalism in California(1915); 
and more recently of John D. Carter's 
dissertation on the San Francisco Bul 
letin; of John Bruce’s Gaudy Century 
(1949), a popular narrative of the San 
Francisco papers; and of William B. 
Rice’s The Los Angeles Star. Rice's 
book illustrates the possibilities. It not 
only treats of the Star and its competi- 
tors, but also surpasses any other book 
in mirroring Los Angeles of the fifties 
and early sixties. And this is the payoff: 
Rice estimated that less than one per 
cent of his information came from previ 
ously published books and _ historical 
articles—ninety-nine per cent from 
manuscripts and the newspaper files 
themselves. 


Also, there are biographies of news 
papermen, such as Evelyn Wells’ Fre: 
mont Older (1936), and books largely 
based on newspaper materials, such as 
Glenn Dumke’s The Boom of the 
Eighties (1944). Of other newspaperish 
topics that ought to be studied, the 
woods are full. Among them I would 
mention the San Francisco Alta; the 
Sacramento Union; the Territorial En 
terprize of the Washoe diggings, across 
the state line but culturally a part of 
California; California’s Civil War jour 
nalism; Harrison Gray Otis; Joseph R. 
Knowland; and the DeYoung brothers 
The newspapers particularly beckon to 
studies of social history—of how the 
Californians lived, what they did, how 
they amused themselves, and what they 
thought. 

Librarians, therefore, may well take 
warning, for historical researchers will 
be in, asking for newspapers. They wil 
want to have, furthermore, complete 

(Continued on page 56) 
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People and Books 


JOE BIGGINS this month initiates a column 
on Books and People. To get this sort of 
columnist you mix well a boyhood in Ohio, 
graduation from a Methodist College and 
Western Reserve Library School, jobs as 
chemistry librarian, Senior Reference Libra- 
rian of Dayton P. L., add a hitch as glider 
pilot in the war, shake violently in the Aug- 
ust, 1944, invasion of Southern France, re- 
tire from the army for physical disability, 
add a course in library administration under 
Joeckel. Squeeze hard between supply and 
demand (“I was short on supply and the 
family was long on demand.) and you have 
—a shipping boy at the University of Cali- 
fornia Press. But wait. To this all you have 
to do is add the Biggins personality and after 
a brief interval you have Sales Manager of 
the Press and what looks to us like a natural 
born columnist in the field of Western presses 
and books and people unlimited. 


— COLUMN will be about people 
and books because they are the two 
essentials for any library, publishing 
house, or bookstore. It has been said 
that librarians tend to emphasize the 
collecting of books rather than the col- 
lecting of readers, and some publishers 
seem more interested in attracting large 
numbers of buyers than in the contents 
of their books. Booksellers, some of 
them anyway, recognize the necessity of 
having books worthy of the name, and 
customers to buy them. 


An examination of current trade-book 
jackets shows that the plunging neck- 
line device is still with us. We do not 
believe that the use of the plunging 
neckline is merely a contest among pub- 
lishers to see who can get there “fustest 
with the mostest”. We believe that there 
are publishers who are so intent upon 
selling a quick book for a fast buck 
that they are perfectly willing to reduce 
the content of their advertising to that 
most common of all denominators—sex. 
The publisher knows that, in one way 
or another, we are all interested. Now, 
sex is a fine thing and we are in favor 
of it, but we don’t understand why book 
advertising should treat it as though it 
were as new and terrifying as the atomic 
bomb. Still and all, the good old lure of 
sex seems to be one sure-fire way to in- 
duce people to buy books. 


Some time ago Norman Mailer wrote 
a book called The Naked and the Dead, 
published by Rinehart. In the book a 
commanding general says that the natu- 
ral state of 20th century man is anxiety. 
The point was well taken. In November 
Julian Messner will publish a book by 
Dr. Frank Slaughter called Sex Without 
Fear. Has fear really dominated 20th 
century man to the extent that it can be 
used to force the sale of a book? How 
scared can we get? 


The other day we were talking to a 
fourth grade teacher, or, as we should 
say, a teacher of the fourth grade. Her 
husband had just bought a television set, 
and she had discovered a latent enthu- 
siasm for the fights. “Sometimes,” she 
said, “as late as eleven o'clock at night 
I awaken my husband rooting for my 
favorite fighter. Television is wonder- 
ful,” she went on, “you don’t even have 
to read.” 


If we should abandon reading and 
adopt television as we have adopted 
movies, picture books, and LIFE mag- 
azine, let us wrest it from the control 
of the commercial hucksters. We com- 
plain that material progress has far out- 
distanced cultural progress, yet we do 
not seize jealously each new technologi- 
cal device in order to further culture. 
That is, most of us don’t. 


Skip Graham did. Skip, who calls 
himself a “huckster of. culture”, has in- 
stalled in the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, not only television, but a com- 
plete radio network as well. He was 
resolved, he says, to “make Louisville 
the first city in the United States where 
a person doesn’t have to go to a bar to 
see television.” (Not that Skip has any- 
thing against bars.) But the new media 
are not used as substitutes for books. 
“We've found,” he says, “that the more 
films we lend, the more records we put 
out, and the more television shows we 
conduct, the more books go out.” 


In the United States, our educational 
system and our library system developed 
(Continued on page 57) 
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SHALL WE BE CONVENTIONAL? 


June 21st to 24th brought to a grand 
climax, so far as libraries are concerned, 
the California Centennial celebrations: 
the one-hundredth birthday of our state 
and our state library. We wish we 
could bring to the some 1800 of you 
who could not be there the flavor of 
those days: the substantial dignity of 
tree-lined Sacramento, the beauty of the 
capitol grounds with magnolias still offer- 
ing blossoms, huge Australian stone pines 
looking from a distance like miniature 
forests in themselves; inside the capitol 
building the notable exhibition of rare 
maps and documents loaned by the Li- 
brary of Congress, described by Verner 
Clapp as “one of the most exciting we 
ever put together—the material for it 
so abundant and interesting, and the 
story which it was to illustrate was so 
exciting, so clear, so straight and dra- 
matic.” For our benefit, Sacramento put 
on a week of balmy weather. Filmy 
dresses and palm beach suits were left 
hanging in closets. The Civic Audi- 
torium was ideally arranged so that the 
booths of our forty exhibitors were be- 
tween the entrance and the body of the 
hall where the general sessions were 
held. We can only hint at the skill with 
which the local committees kept the 
machinery working. There were no de- 
lays, but everyone had a delightfully 
unhurried feeling. 

Wouldn't you like to have been at the 
airport to meet “Skip” Graham, presi- 
dent elect of ALA—where, we under- 
stand, “in place of the welcoming brass 
band, delayed by a boiler explosion on a 
river steamer, Neal Harlow and Howard 
Rowe formed a whistling duo, and their 
shrill rendition of “California Here I 
Come” caused even the redoubtable 
Graham to flinch and to waver.” 

We are giving you some of the talks 
and papers, and will have more for you 
in December. We cannot bring you the 
personalities of these speakers except as 
revealed in their own words. However, 
reading them “in tranquility” as old 
Wordsworth would say, allows one to 
think them over, to read again some 
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point that needs digesting—indeed, some 
suggestions that need decided action. 
We do not have them all: some have 
not come in. Richard G. Lillard’s able 
resume of Books of the Centennial Years 
you will probably find in Publishers 
Weekly, who stepped up promptly to 
ask for it. Dixon Wechter’s outstand- 
ing speech at the closing session a few 
hours before his untimely death is to 
appear in the Saturday Review of Litera 
ture, probably of September 9th. 

So here is a sample of what will 
doubtless go down the years as the best 
CLA Conference ever held. There 
could hardly be a better one—vwell, 
perhaps—in 2050. 

—B.M. 


MAYOR BERT E. GEISREITER 
WELCOMES LIBRARIANS 


Carved in stone over the fireplace in 
the library of the home of Charles K. 
McClatchy, the late Editor of the Sac 
ramento Bee, is the quotation: 

“God be thanked for books.” 

The McClatchy home itself now is a 
library—a branch of the Sacramento 
City Library System—a gift to the City 
by his heirs. 

You are here today to advance the 
cause of the Free Public Library System, 
and it is a cause—a cause just as vital 
as Democracy itself. The Free Public 
Library System, with unrestricted access 
to uncensored writings, is one of the 
most essential freedoms that go to make 
up the Democratic form of government. 
It does not exist in a large part of the 
world today. 

A borrower's card issued by a Free 
Public Library is as precious a possession 
as a man can own. Its significance as 
a symbol of freedom is as great as the 
right to vote, the right to bear arms or 
the right to be protected against search 
and seizure. 

If we are grateful to Providence for 
books, let us be equally grateful for the 
right to access to all books—a right that 
can come to the common man only 
through the Free Public Library System. 





The Free Public Library System is the 
only weapon the people have to protect 
themselves against tyranny of the mind 
—a threat that is constant and real here 
in our own country. A tyranny which 
condemns a library for possession and 
circulation of a book because of the 
ideas expressed is a tyranny which pro- 
nounces guilt by association—a tyranny 
which burns books also burns witches. 

God be thanked for a Free Public 
Library System which, in the same build- 
ing are available copies of “Mein 
Kampf”, “Das Kapital”, “Kiplinger's 
Magazine” and the “Wall Street 
Journal”. 


Will You Join The 


Crusade? 


IF YOU HAVE had a mental picture of 
the South as a leisurely sort of place, dolce 
far niente, tomorrow-will-be-soon-enough— 
snap out of it. The South is not that way 
at all. At least Louisville is not. Their 
mayor is not. Skip Graham is not. Skip Gra- 
ham (baptised Clarence R.) is the new pres- 
ident of ALA, as you undoubtedly know, 
and the man is going around the country 
preaching a new doctrine of librarianship. 
We wanted to print his Sacramento talk for 
you, but he doesn’t write his speeches. So 
here it is—bits of it—at second hand but 
without a southern accent. 


Hs TOPIC was the Implications of 
the Atomic Bomb upon Libra- 
rianship. His theme, that never before 
has it been so terribly important that 
people think and think fast. Because 
of the barrage from radio, television, 
news print, it has never been so hard 
for people to think. He believes the 
old ways are too slow, books are too 
slow. We must use the fast means: 
radio, films, television, because there 
is no limit to the number of people who 
may be reached in this way. He has 
faith to believe that Americans if given 
the chance will think out what is best 
for us. Since other methods have failed 
—the schools, motion pictures, radio, 
television, he thinks it is up to libraries 
to become communication centers. 


And that is what the Louisville Li- 
brary has become. Instead of County 
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Agents, who have done so much to 
improve conditions in rural life, he 
wants City Agents to help the city 
dweller do something about his prob- 
lems: noise, housing, traffic, transporta- 
tion, leisure time. To tell a man how 
to start a small business: the laws, lic- 
enses, locations. And he nominates the 
library to take over the duties of City 
Agent. 

A good sized library can be operated 
along the lines of a department store. 
It has the same problems of buying, 
displaying, advertising, in fact the same 
departments. Department stores are 
more successful than libraries: we have 
to adopt some of the techniques of the 
stores. Make the departments pay for 
the floor space—no one would go to 
the sixth floor for handkerchiefs and 
costume jewelry, but they will go there 
for stoves and refrigerators. So—stu- 
dents will go to the top floor for books 
they need for research, but the fellow 
who wants a mystery story or a news- 
paper can’t be bothered. Graham 
knows a lot about how department 
stores fix their counters to trap buyers, 
because the Louisville Library owns 
the second largest department store in 
town. That's what the man said. And 
part of their income is from that rental. 
Their library uses devices to get people 
to come in. They have television sets 





in their Branches. Every once in a 
while there is a good show, he says, 
and sometimes the chaps who come to 
see the wrestling matches get sort of 
interested in a book. 


They have neighborhood colleges: 
the branches furnish the space, the city 
furnishes text books, the University 
provides the faculty. The courses are 
free. Since 1947 800 people have com- 
pleted courses. 


They circulate films. Their 550 titles 
have been shown to 100,000 people in 
one month. 


They have a wire net work, and radio 
station. The central studio in the Main 
Library is connected by direct tele- 
phone wire to the Branches and 25 
other agencies including schools, psy- 
chopathic ward of the hospital (music 
upon prescription of the doctor) juven- 
ile delinquency Detention Hall. Over 
this net work they broadcast music, re- 
quest programs and lessons for the 
School for the Blind. They have direct 
connection with CBS and have their 
permission to record and repeat any 
programs. Their own net work, WFPL 
(W Free Public Library) is operated 
from 11 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. seven days 
a week. They have no commercials, 
they are licensed by FCC. They broad- 
cast music, such programs as Invitation 
to Learning, Chicago Round Table, and 
they duplicate their programs, so if 
your neighbor tells of something good 
that went on at one o'clock, you can 
tune in next day and hear it. 


All this, he believes has helped their 
book circulation. From 1,200,000 be- 
fore these programs were instituted, 
they have this year circulated 1,760,000 
books, and with their non-book service 
they have reached 1,500,000 people: 
“Hitting more people than we ever hit 
before, and hitting them harder, and 
more often.” 


His conclusion he did have written 
out: “I call upon you to assume your 
rightful role and to join in this crusade 
to take the world out of this dangerous 
darkness of ignorance.” —B. M. 


Librarianship In 
California 


OUR PRESIDENT, even now settling down 
in Chelsea for a year of congenial work 
among antiquarian bookshops of England, 
served the Association this year with an en- 
joyment that is most flattering to California 
librarians. In addition to his enthusiasm 
which drove us all to better efforts, he dis- 
played an executive ability one does not al- 
ways find, or expect, in the “intellectual 
type.” This paper was given to the librarians 
fortunate enough to in Sacramento that 
day, but it was written for all of us, and we 
are not cutting any of the phrases which tie 
it to the moment, because we feel they give 
it what the telephone company would des 
cribe as a “person to person call.” The Pro- 
gram Committee assigned to him The Role 
of Librarianship in California’s Literary and 
Intellectual History. “At first,” he says, “it 
sounded good. It was challenging. Could a 
case be made for it? I thought I could re 
search in the ensuing months and put to- 
gether the sort of scholarly address that would 
read well in the Library Quarterly.” 


Ais: THE MONTHS went by so 
swiftly that I have had time this 
year only to write and to speak of what 
I already knew or had just seen, with no 
opportunity for research into our library 
past. I have spent the year instead in 
the immediate present; -in travelling, 
talking, listening, and in accumulating 
a treasury of experience on which I shall 
draw to the end of my life. 


It is about this gypsy year that I want 
to speak tonight, about my travels up 
and down and across the state, visiting 
libraries and talking with librarians; 
about librarianship in California as it 
appears to me now at mid century and 
as it may be in the years to come. 


I have no thesis to nail up, no histor- 
ical framework upon which to hang us 
all, no footnotes to pepper you with; 
and yet these are no casual remarks. I 
have been thinking about them all 
through the year, wondering how I 
would be able to express what I so deep 
ly feel about librarianship in California; 
puzzling over how I could find words 
for my pride in being a California libra- 
rian, and of the debt I owe CLA for 
the opportunity of working for it in 
1950. 
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It is my fear that librarianship in Cali- 
fornia is not keeping pace with the enor- 
mous growth of the State. Now that 
the week is nearly over, I am in a sense 
sorry that our theme was “A Century 
of Books in California.” I wish we 
could evoke the CLA conference in the 
year 2050 and look back on the century 
from 1950; for I confess to an immense 
impatience for CLA to live those hun- 
dred years to come, to meet the challenge 
of California’s growth in population, 
industry and communication, and to 
give California librarians to match her 
mountains. 


I hope that we will now turn to the 
future and set about making another 
century of library history which our suc- 
cessors will proudly commemorate a 
hundred years from now. 

I admit to having in me the desire to 
be a devoted native son, but I am merely 
one of those stateless Americans who 
calls the District of Columbia his natal 
place. Harold Hamill is another, and I 
bitterly envy him his boyhood as a page 
in the Library of Congress. I had filed 
application for one of those plums, but 
my parents carried me off to California 
when I was only four months old. 

Yet I defer to no one in my senti- 
mental attachment to California, or in 
my reverence for its history and its land- 
marks, brief and humble though they be. 
On the day I flew from Los Angeles to 
Eureka for that memorable meeting of 
the Redwood District, I was almost over- 
come with nostolgia for the past when 
I looked down on the windswept isle 
of San Miguel; for upon sight of it my 
imagination evoked the ghost of our 
faraway discoverer, Juan Rodriguez 
Cabrillo, the Portuguese navigator, who 
died on that island in the year 1543, 
and whose bleached bones were long ago 
blown to oblivion. 

And when I saw the roadstead of San- 
ta Barbara, I thought of Dana, of Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, Junior; born in Mass- 
achusetts, and buried in the Protestant 
Cemetery in Rome near the graves of 
Keats and Shelley; a man who is never- 
theless, by the sharpness of his sight and 
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the power of his prose, a more truly 
Californian writer than any other. 

“I shall never forget the impression 
which our first landing on the beach of 
California made upon me,” wrote Dana 
in “Two Years Before the Mast.” “The 
sun had just gone down; it was getting 
dusky; the damp night-wind was begin- 
ning to blow, and the heavy swell of the 
Pacific was setting in, and breaking in 
loud and high ‘combers’ upon the beach. 
. . . We lay on our oars in the swell, 
just outside the surf, waiting for a good 
chance to run in. . . . We looked back 
and saw the ship . . . the Ayacucho, 
sharp upon the wind, cutting through 
the head seas like a knife, with her rak- 
ing masts, and her sharp bows running 
up like the head of a greyhound. It was 
a beautiful sight. She was like a bird 
which had been frightened and had 
spread her wings in flight.” 


The poetry of exact prose is so much 
greater than the verbiage of versifiers. 
Of our two Joaquins I prefer Murieta; 
his crimes were against men, not words. 

My subject is librarianship, not liter- 
ature; and yet I never can keep the two 
apart for long. Certainly the meeting - 
of librarians and writers, when the latter 
come to us for aid, is one of the most 
exciting aspects of our work. 

Only last week a man came to my 
office and I caught a glimpse of him as 
he inquired of my secretary about get- 
ting a library card. I heard him give 
his name as Mr. Moore. Something 
clicked in my mind and I went out and 
asked, 

“Aren't you Ward Moore?” 

“Yes,” he said. “How did you know?” 

“I met you fifteen years ago when I 
was selling books. Your hair and your 
beard were bright red then.” 

“Now I'm bald and my beard is 
gray,” he smiled ruefully. 

“Yes, I know you.” I went on. “You 
wrote that wonderful fantastic novel 
called “Greener Than You Think,’ about 
a plague of devil’s grass which began in 
Southern California and spread through- 
out the land! Was it supposed to sym- 
bolize the movies?” 
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“Perhaps!” he grinned. 

We went into my office and talked 
about his books, and I found out why 
Ward Moore wanted to use our Library. 
He had need of the complete journals of 
Lewis and Clark as published half-a-cen- 
tury-ago in eight volumes by Reuben 
G. Thwaites. He wanted to prepare a 
one-volume edition which would not re- 
peat the expurgations and prettyfications 
of editors prior and subsequent to 
Thwaites. Moore became excited as he 
discussed the project. Lewis and Clark 
were the first white men to cross the con- 
tinent, and their report has the power 
and the beauty of primitive poetry. 

Nowhere is this more evident than 
in the brief ecstatic entry Clark made 
when the expedition finally reached the 
Pacific at the mouth of the Columbia: 


Ocian in view! O! the joy 
Thus felt Xenophen’s Greeks on the 
day when at last they saw the Euxine 
and a cry of Thalassa! Thalassa! ran 
down that heroic column. 
It was not given to us latecomers to 


have the primeval vision of Lewis and 
Clark. We see the land with the sophis- 
ticated argus eyes of all the travellers, 
novelists and poets who have scrutinized 
the West for a century and a half. 
Apart from the cities, the landscape of 
California has not changed much in a 
thousand years, but it is accumulating 
a literary richness with each succeeding 
generation. 

Now where was I? Oh, yes, testifying 
to my affection for our western past, 
while at the same time deploring the 
fanatical worship of it. It is a pious 
thing to study one’s origins; and it was 
a fortunate day for California librarian- 
ship when Andrew Horn, trained as an 
historian forsook that field for library 
work. His procedure has been to go to 
the original sources, human as well as 
printed. I shall not soon forget such 
a “human source material” luncheon 
given last fall in Berkeley by Susan T. 
Smith, attended by such makers of Cali- 
fornia library history as Mary Barmby, 
Clara Dills, Margaret Girdner, Anne 
Hadden, May Dexter Henshall, Stella 
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Huntington, Cornelia D. Provines, and 
Edna Yelland; and followed by a three- 
hour conversation recorded by Dr. Horn 
on wire. Nor will I forget the banquet 
given last month by the USC Library 
School alumni, in honor of Helen BE 
Haines, also faithfully recorded by him 
on wire. 


The June issue of the Bulletin is q 
monument to the Horn method—a veri- 
table Horn book!—and the value of the 
historical record is revealed in Joy Lich 
tenstein’s contribution on the beginnings 
of the San Francisco Public Library, an 
essay which was transcribed from a wire 
recording. Too rarely do researchers 
have the human touch, the gift of rec 
ognizing the essence of history, whether 
it be in the mute pages of California's 
first library catalog or in the modest re- 
marks of a living librarian, as he recalls 
the golden days of pioneering when 
California was promises. 

The human touch! Our library schools 
should not forget its supreme importance 
as they pursue their research programs. 
We honor Sydney Mitchell less for his 
scholarship (in horticulture as well as in 
librarianship) than for his genius in hu- 
man relationships. No one ever classified 
Mitchell as merely a university librarian 
or a pedagogue. In the warm climate 
of his green-thumbed personality all 
things flourished—bachelors of arts as 
well as bachelors buttons. 

I do not know enough to measure the 
contribution to school librarianship of 
Margaret Girdner—I suspect it has been 
considerable—but I can testify to her 
mastery of human relationships. Her 
prestige among the traffic cops, the head- 
waiters and the theatre ushers of San 
Francisco, puts her in the same wonder’ 
working class as the late Albert Bender. 

In my travels to the District Meetings 
I have been glad to encounter represen’ 
tatives of the library schools. I hope 
they will systematically go about extend: 
ing their personal contacts with librar- 
ians in the field. May I suggest to Vice 
President Clarke that the CLA confer: 
ence next year might profitably recog 

(Continued on page 58) 
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We Will Gamble On The American 


By JOHN ANSON FORD 


JOHN ANSON FORD, County Supervisor 
of Los Angeles County for the past sixteen 
years, is actively interested in Inter-American 
relations and civil liberties. He was recently 
reelected, and for the second time, without 
opposition. A graduate of Beloit College, 
Wisconsin, he came to California in 1920. 
He gives a layman's view of libraries and 
their influence. 


E ARE LIVING in stormy times. 

The bomb that was dropped on 
Hiroshima is still shaking the world 
with its repercussions. Not only is it 
dramatically symbolic of a new type 
of warfare—a symbol that has most of 
the world in unprecedented jitters—not 
only does this ghastly explosion sym- 
bolize man’s breaking away from his 
old conceptions of physics and the na- 
ture of the material universe; the reper- 
cussions extended into the realm of 
ideas. The basic premises of a system 
of society and of government which we 
call democracy have felt the impact of 
this new era. 

And here is where the libraries come 
in. Ideas, it is being discovered anew, 
are as powerful as atomic bombs. And 
with our sociecy pretty badly shaken by 
the world upheaval, some people—es- 
pecially those who do not want change 
or progress, are developing apprehen- 
sion about permitting ideas to be freely 
examined by average men and women. 

The issue has many of the earmarks 
of the old censorship problem with 
which each of you librarians is wholly 
familiar. But today it takes on larger 
proportions—it strikes deeper. The 
very purposes of censorship are defend- 
ed. Some dare to contend that they, 
the majority, propose to determine the 
premises, which basic principles, we 
can read and which ones shall be 
taught. Yes, we are living in stormy 
times. The winds of controversy are 
blowing with terrifying force against 
the citadel of democracy. 

Now you and I believe that it is a 
part of library service to provide a wide 
choice of literature so that the reader 
may form his own opinions in matters 
of life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 


piness. It is also a library’s function— 
one of its most important functions— 
to see that objectionable or worthless 
books are kept from the child, and that 
plenty of good, wholesome reading ma- 
terial is kept constantly before him. The 
standards to which a librarian must give 
consideration are those developed by 
public taste. It is necessary to limit free- 
dom of choice in the young, and the im- 
mature, to preserve them from harm. 
The mind, psychologists like to remind 
us, is at least as vulnerable to evil as is 
the body. 

If one wants to be technical, we must 
admit, in passing, that the arbitrary 
withholding of reading materials from 
youth, as I have just suggested, has some 
aspects of censorship. The essential thing 
is to recognize the boundaries limiting 
such an arbitrary process. 

But we are here considering a larger 
problem than book selecting for chil- 
dren. Every sane adult has the right to 
read what he chooses. It is one of the 
library’s functions to provide him with 
as wide a choice as practical so that he 
may form his own opinions. It is the 
function of the school to train the read- 
er to appreciate choice; the librarian is 
on hand to permit the exercise of choice. 
The reader, given selected uncensored 
sources, will find his own answers. 

Perhaps it would be a good thing if 
every American generation were con- 
fronted with the proposal to banish “un- 
desirable” books from all public library 
shelves. That has been the experience 
of some of us. It would set a lot of 
people thinking—for the first time, 
should I say? Such a proposal, or de- 
mand, at once creates a new and acute 
awareness of conditions which most peo- 
ple have been taking for granted. 

“Who selects the books for our libra- 
ries, anyway?” asks the newly “Aroused 
Citizen” who has been enjoying his so- 
journ in the Land of the Free, lo, these 
many years but has never before realized 
that all kinds of ideas are stored up in 
library books. “I have read a lot of 
things about Communism,” he proclaims, 
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“and I know it’s bad. Yes,” says the 
Citizen, “everybody, or practically 
everybody, knows Communism is bad. 
I have rejected it. Almost everybody 
else with a sense of loyalty has rejected 
it. Isn't it perfectly logical, therefore, 
to reject, or eject, Communism from our 
public libraries? What are we waiting 
for?” And so a rush is made at the 
library shelves! 

But this line of reasoning leads right 
into a dilemma. The average person 
can’t qualify to select books for a public 
library. His background isn’t broad 
enough; he probably hasn't read enough, 
and his prides and prejudice are too 
personal. Well, then, why not set up 
a committee to select the library’s books, 
a well-balanced, “loyal” committee? 


Committees often are good, and library 
boards certainly can be good, and us- 
ually are. But they can also become a 
headache for the individual upon the 
technical burden of book selection falls. 
Proper book selecting, like book writing, 
is a highly specialized job with a lot of 


responsibility. Like marriage or surgery, 
it is not undertaken lightly. 

The sincere critic of communistic liter- 
ature, or obscene literature or brutal 
literature or abnormal literature, can 
bewail the presence of material he and 
all his friends recognize as advocating 
the wrong principles, advocating evil 
things we know must be condemned. 
Condemnation can become a form of 
censorship, and our “Aroused Citizen” 
may not think the censorship problem 
through to its ugly conclusion. The path 
of apparent patriotism which he has be- 
gun to tread so zealously for the sake of 
truth as he sees it, quickly leads over the 
Hill of Political Distinction (if I may 
use a Bunyan-esque phrase) and into a 
Slough—of Despond and Confusion. 

The farther one follows the path of 
censorship the more terrible the obsta- 
cles and dangers become. If one steps 
into this Slough to ban Communism, 
then what about other un-American 
philosophies like racism or fascism? 
Traveling a little farther, and getting 
into more of a mire,- you have to make 
up your mind about the different reli- 
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gions, and then about sex. By this time 
the “Aroused Citizen” is far from terra 
firma and knoweth not how to escape, 

Of course, all this Bunyan-esque talk 
of mine is begging the question in one 
sense. Despite “Aroused Citizen” our 
librarians do not intend to censor our 
bookshelves. But they certainly must ac 
cept some books and reject others. Ob 
viously he would be no librarian who 
purchased books just as they came to 
him, until his book fund was exhaustted, 
What then, from a layman's point of 
view, is the difference between book 
selecting and book censoring? 

Thinking the matter over with some 
care, as a layman with just a little back- 
ground as a librarian, I venture to sug- 
gest a few factors which can help deter- 
mine the right attitude toward books 
good and bad, books acceptable and con- 
troversial. 

1. We must realize that perfect and 
complete truth has never yet been at- 
tained, so we should be slow to condemn 
new ideas. 

2. Different minds see different fa 
cets of truth. 

3. History demonstrates that what 
was gospel for one generation may be 
heresy for another. 

4. Civilization is a process of growth, 
not a state of “perfect” coma, and 
growth means change. 

5. The best proof of the validity of 
any belief is its ability to withstand the 
attacks of the unbeliever. 

I am not one who would propose that 
for every book advocating democracy 
we should offer an opposing book ad- 
vocating Communism. Let me illustrate 
from a field in which I have had some 
experience—the field of news reporting. 
A skilled and conscientious editor selects 
his news material with due recognition 
of the tastes and standards of his read- 
ers. And while giving space to “both 
sides,” he does not attempt a perfect 
for-and-against balance of all questions. 
He believes he knows what is right in 
some controversial fields and does not 
hesitate to let his news selecting be based 
on those broad principles, which for him 
are basic. The editor, since his medium 
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is privately owned, can be somewhat 
more arbitrary than a librarian. 

Hollington Tong, war-time vice minis- 
ter of information for Chiang Kai-shek, 
says in his book “Dateline China”: “The 
elder Chinese, by generations of train- 
ing, suppress emotion in defeat or vic- 
tory. They cover internal strife as pri-' 
vate dissension in the family,” therefore 
the news stories put out by the Nation- 
alist government were pretty bad, while 
the Communists stated their case freely 
and adroitly, “though fantasically.” 

Mr. Tong’s formula for news stories 
can be applied to the selection of library 
books by not-too-great a stretch of the 
imagination. He says, “If one has a gen- 
uinely good case, be truthful, avoid in- 
accuracies, admit shortcomings and 
promise to correct them. Exaggeration 
or untruthfulness will destroy credibil- 
ity. The public is highly sensitive. It 
concludes that silence or tardy explan- 
ation admits that the case is bad.” 

If we digress a little and consider the 
problem of censoring advertising, it 
may throw some light on our own prob 


lem of book selecting. Consider a speech 
Joseph W. Gannon gave before the Na- 


tional Editorial Association in New 
York. Mr. Gannon explained how he 
censored advertising for the majestic 
New York Times, a chore not without 
its problems! For example, he was once 
moved to add important items of lin- 
gerie to a picture of Sally Rand, and 
next day the fan-dancer charged that 
the Times carried misleading advertise- 
ments! However, in 1949 the Times ran 
more than 366 million lines of adveris- 
ing. During that time some fourteen 
hundred ads were revised, reworded or 
rejected to comply with the paper's 
copy standards. 172 ads were rejected 
entirely. 

Mr. Gannon pointed out that there 
was a type of objectionable advertising 
beyond the scope of regulatory bodies, 
copy violations of what we call “good 
taste.” Some of the accepted horrible 
examples come from patent medicine 
ads—“I was nearly nuts with fiery itch”; 
from motion picture advertising—“Rag- 
ing island, raging passions: Bergman un- 
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uer the inspired direction of Rossellini”; 
and from publishers’ advertising, among 
a lot of others. 

Mr. Gannon’s explanation of all this 
is not without some merit. “The appli- 
cation of the principles of censorship to 
advertising submitted for publication in 
a newspaper,” he said, “must fall under 
the heading of the public service that a 
newspaper renders. It is through sin- 
cere and unfaltering application of stan- 
dards of acceptability that a newspaper 
protects its readers from the fraudulent, 
the misleading and the blatantly cheap, 
and protects its advertisers from un- 
scrupulous and unfair competition by 
deceptive comparative claims.” I am not 
saying the same rule applies to book 
selecting but it helps illuminate our 
problem. 

Every decade or so, certainly in any 
25-year period in the 20th century, what 
I call the prevailing standards of one’s 
public, will change; the climate of opin- 
ion will alter. Naturally, the wise coun- 
sellor, the honest librarian, the unbiased 
editorial board, and possibly the public- 
service-minded advertising “censor” will 
change as public opinion changes. 

Morals are as wide and as narrow as 
the people who have them or lack them. 
In 387 B.S., Plato suggested expurgating 
Homer for immature readers. Theodore 
Roosevelt denounced Leo Tolstoi as a 
“sexual and moral pervert” in 1890. 
George Elliot's “Adam Bede” was at- 
tacked as “the vile outpourings of a lewd 
woman's mind” in 1859. Thomas Paine 
was indicted for treason in England in 
1792 because of the views he expressed 
in “The Rights of Man.” Jingoist Rud- 
yard Kipling was accused of betraying 
naval secrets in 1898, and “A Fleet in 
Being” was suppressed. Anthony Com- 
stock of New York referred to Bernard 
Shaw in 1905 as “the Irish smut-dealer.” 
In 1935 a deluxe edition of Pierre 
Louys’ “Aphrodite” could not be 
brought through the U. S. Customs, al- 
though a 49c edition of the book was 
advertised in the New York Times, and 
was acceptable for mailing. Conan 
Doyle, for spiritualism, and Henry Ford, 
for capitalism, were both banned in Rus- 
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sia. And Dr. Marie Stopes (who is, of 
course, actually three women) watched 
“Married Love” sell 700,000 copies in 
England, while Canada prohibited it. 

Let me quote from a recent article 
by Frederick Melcher who is well known 
to all of you as the editor of Publishers’ 
Weekly. Speaking of a case of police 
seizure in Philadelphia, Mr. Melcher 
wrote this: “In a period where there 
are in every direction, individuals and 
groups who are hungry for the chance 
to set up standards of orthodoxy for 
every kind of organization, individual 
action or personal opinion, nothing less 
than constant vigilance, plus a willing- 
ness to fight together, can preserve the 
freedom of speech and press, and main- 
tain the hard-won gains we have made. 

“Within the half-century Dreiser's 
“American Tragedy” was banned, as 
well as Upton Sinclair’s “Boston,” 
Joyce’s “Ulysses,” Hemingway's “Fare- 
well to Arms,” Lillian Smith’s “Strange 
Fruit,” and Farrell's “Studs Lonigan,” 
to mention some of the outstanding cases 
of attempted suppression. Suppose all 
these books had disappeared from sale 
and from reading tables; would we not, 
as book trade and reading public, be 
hanging our heads with disgust that we 
had been willing to accept such decisions 
without a fight?” 

The orthodox, the arch-conservatives. 
the stand-patters and others of limited 
vision, cling to the ideas and hatreds and 
half-truths of the past. Hatreds are not 
born in us but must be carefully taught, 
as the song in South Pacific explains, and 
past truth is frequently only half-truth 
in the light of present knowledge. 

Many persons consider it discreet and 
sensible to keep themselves remote from 
argument and above altercation, but the 
struggle for free speech, a free press 
and freedom of thought has been too 
fierce and too bloody to allow them to 
atrophy now for the sake of good man- 
ners. Once you begin to fight for the 
good and basic things your country 
stands for, it is astonishing how many 
will come to fight beside you. In Jan- 
uary of 1912, the San Diego city fathers 
adopted a hasty ordinance limiting the 
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right of free speech so they could deal 
firmly with the local branch of the I. W. 
W. The local branch had only fifty 
members in all, but the dangers of that 
city ordinance moved 5,000 citizens to 
take part in the campaign which de 
feated it. 

Students of thought and literature 
have observed that librarians are essen- 
tially conservative, concerned with the 
preservation and diffusion of the chron- 
icles and thoughts of their time, rather 
than with their creation. And they are 
mostly loyal public servants who feel 
that political activity is not consistent 
with the impartiality they owe to their 
profession. But, as we now know, on 
occasion they can stand up and fight. 

Without freedom of inquiry, may | 
again emphasize, no library would have 
much excuse for being. Are libraries, 
then, actively presenting to readers cur- 
rent arguments and letting the people 
decide what is best for themselves? Are 
we arming the people with the fullest 
possible information on controversial 
subjects? Or are we limiting our 
strength by the timidities of censorship? 

Those who are confident of the super- 
iority of their own way of life should 
not fear competition, in the realm of 
ideas. The true civilization is where 
every man gives to every other man and 
woman the rights he claims for himself. 
With considerable humility we can ask 
ourselves “How civilized are we?” 

With all the investigations and rein 
vestigations of loyalty we have lately 
experienced, there has been an increas 
ing loss of perspective and of faith. We 
have been in danger of insisting too 
much on a particular patriotic formula; 
some good citizens have been too fearful 
that our democratic principles and the 
Bill of Rights may not be able to vir 
dicate themselves. 

All this generalization “for” and 
“against” might leave you very much 
up in the air if I did not add my con 
viction that some things abide—in books 
and in thought—as well as in the realm 
of physical nature. Within the span of 
our thinking we cannot conceive, for 

(Continued on page 61) 





A Practical Therapy 
REACHING CHILDREN THROUGH BOOKS 
By JAVUS FORTMANN 


JAVUS FORTMANN, principal of the Eu- 
gene Field Elementary School of Long Beach, 
spoke to an enthusiastic audience of Chil- 
dren's Librarians at el Conference. Her 
topic was the successful use of books in 
Long Beach with ill-adjusted children. Here, 
as elsewhere, there are many broken homes 
and homes where the mother is away at work 
all day, leaving children to their own re- 
sources. Here, too, there are pupils of many 
races. Through the use of stories a sympa- 
thetic and interested teacher can help the 
child to understand and to some degree of 
satisfaction work out many of their own 
problems. He becomes more sensitive to the 
feeling of others by identifying himself with 
the characters in a story, or he can learn to 
ignore those who are inconsiderate of him. 


HE TEACHER chooses a story 
illustrating some problem most com- 
mon to her group. It may be social, 
economic, cultural or involve family re- 
lationships. After several stories are 


read, the children are led to discuss 
them, and perhaps compare 


similar 
situations or experiences with which 
they are familiar, or they may tell either 
orally or in writing what they would 
have done under similar circumstances. 
Later the children are encouraged to 
write their reactions to stories read in- 
dependently of the class. The teacher 
in this way gains a better insight and 
appreciation of her class group. 


Realizing that there were boys and 
girls from the lower income groups as 
well as from well-to-do homes who were 
left to get their own meals, and to shift 
for themselves until bed time, the story 
of Little Boy Brown by Isobel Harris 
was used. 

In talking of family relationships and 
experiences, a child would often show 
resentment of his parents’ close super- 
vision. He might interpret the close ties 
of his family as rigidity and envy the 
child who was left to shift for himself. 
Another child might feel sorry for him- 
self because of his loneliness, thinking 
that he alone lacked the love and com- 
panionship of a family group. 


After reading Little Boy Brown the 
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group discussed and shared ideas and 
feelings regarding familv life. They 
were asked if they would like to write 
of any similar experience or situation 
which they had had or with which they 
were familiar. The following statements 
are from their written expressions: 


“I know a little boy something like 
Little Boy Brown. It happened this 
way. This little boy was about four and 
one half years old when I first met him. 
When I wanted to play with him he 
would say he wanted to play by him- 
self. He would talk to himself and his 
mother and father worked most of the 
time. They sent him to Military School. 
Now I know that he didn’t know how 
to play with me. I will try to help him.” 


“I know of a girl who doesn’t get 
much attention because of her brother. 
She does all of the work while her 
brother is out playing and does other 
things. She does not get to play much 
because when she gets all of her work 
done it is time to go to bed.” 

“Yes, when my mother and father 
went to visit my grandmother before 
she died it happened to me. I didn’t 
have no mother to talk to or to have 
tell me a story. Then sometimes I used 
to pretend that my mother was telling 
me a story and then I would fall asleep 
happy.” 

“T know a boy like that. His mother 
does not have time for him. She is so 
busy working and going out she leaves 
him to take care of himself. I think he 
must be very lonely.” 

Every class group uses and enjoys 
Two Is A Team because of its delightful 
story and its emphasis on cooperation. 
However it has helped us in our primary 
classes in an additional manner. 

Often the children paint at the easel 
or draw a crayon picture depicting some 
classroom scene or a neighborhood or 
family activity and although the chil- 
dren may represent different racial 
groups their pictures are usually quite 
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similar—all of the people in the pictures 
have the same skin coloring, that of 
white people. 

After seeing the lovely illustrations 
of Two Is A Team, our teachers talk 
with the children, discussing the pic- 
tures and mentioning how nice it is that 
we don’t all look alike. Gradually the 
children begin to produce pictures truly 
representative of the actual people de- 
picted in their drawing or painting. 

Hardly a school day goes by without 
someone being ridiculed or made un- 
happy because of another’s thoughtless 
or inconsiderate comment. In every 
school, regardless of its location we find 
different social groupings. The children 
may bring to the school many of the 
adult standards thereby setting up social 
cliques within the school. Within a 
community well-established families may 
resent new families moving in. The 


children of this community may bring 
their parents’ attitudes to the play- 
ground and classroom. They may show 
resentment and not accept the new- 


comers, who in turn retaliate by repeat- 
ing this attitude toward the next group 
moving in or new groups may form a 
clique in defense. 

To help children become more sensi- 
tive to the effects their attitudes and 
actions may have upon other children, 
we often use The Hundred Dresses. 
Some of the children’s comments are 
quoted below: 

“T felt like crying because Wanda 
was so lonely. No one wanted to help 
her. Sometimes when we have a new 
girl in our room we hurt her feelings by 
saying she can’t kick the ball. Once I 
didn’t like Osaki and I called her a 
name and made fun of her dress because 
it was too short. But now I like her and 
when I see someone pick on her I tell 
them not to hit her and I go play with 
her. Now she has a lot of friends.” 

“I wish that Wanda could come back 
to the school and then they could all be 
friends again. Mary Lou, Noel and I 
are friends now and at first I used to 
tell everyone not to play with them be- 
cause they were too little.” 
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“When I first moved to the housing 
project, I was the only one of my race 
to live there. I felt very sad, because 
at school the other kids of my race 
would laugh and say I was trying to be 
smart. Sometimes they would ask me to 
play with them, then they would laugh 
and run off from me. I didn’t have any- 
one to play with so I played school by 
myself like Wanda. Soon after I moved 
to the housing project, I made friends 
with some girls in my room who lived 
near me. They didn’t want to play with 
me at first, but then they did because | 
talked with them. Now I have many 
friends and now many other people of 
my race live in the project. We all play 
together at home and sometimes my 
friends in the neighborhood come to see 
me at my house. I wish Wanda could 
have known how sorry the children were 
after they knew how they had hurt her 
feelings.” 


We are always seeking short stories 
presenting a social problem which can 
be used with the same type of children. 


Our school serves a relatively new 
community consisting of low socio 
economic groups coming from diverse 
areas throughout the United States, we 
found the children laughing and mak- 
ing fun of the unfamiliar customs, 
habits, and colloquialisms of others. Sev 
eral intermediate grade teachers used an 
excerpt from Robin on the Mountain 
by Charlie May Simon. 


The excerpt chosen told of Robin 
and his family going into the small 
country town to do their shopping. It 
was an event of great importance, com 
ing only two or three times a year. 
Robin was left in the general store to 
care for his baby brother while the rest 
of his family completed their shopping. 
One of the men loafing in the store gave 
Robin an orange. Robin had never seen 
nor eaten an orange before, so proceeded 
to eat it peeling and all. This incident 
greatly entertained the men in the store 
and they were offering him another 
when they were interrupted by an out 
sider who showed Robin the way to eat 
an orange. 
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When the children were asked, “What 
would you have done if you had been 
Robin,” we received such replies as 
these: 

“I would pick up something and 
throw it back at the man.” 

“I'd spit it all out on the floor and 
leave.” 

“I would hit and kick the man who 
gave me the orange.” 

Later, after using other stories pre- 
senting this same problem in different 
ways, we read this same excerpt to 
them. Their reply to the same questions 
shows considerable growth in being able 
to react with less emotional and physi- 
cal feelings. The comments of this group 
were such replies as the following: 

“I would have said, ‘I don’t like the 
orange. I am going to throw it away.’ ” 

“I would have been ashamed so I 
would have said, “Do you care if I take 
it home instead of eating it now.’ ” 

“I would have felt mistreated but I 
would have ignored the men and got 
the baby and left.” 

Down, Down the Mountain, Ellis 
Credle, was another book which we used 
in a school with many newcomers to 
help the boys and girls appreciate the 
customs found in different regions of 
the United States. The differences in 
foods seemed to be of particular interest 
to the children. They often made fun 
of the food habits of one another. One 
child wrote: 

“I liked Down, Down the Mountain 
because it was a funny story. I like it 
too because now I know that we all eat 
the same foods when we live in a cer- 
tain part of the United States. I just 
learned that today. At first it made me 
mad when some of the boys and girls 
laughed about the story because I came 
from a place like that and they were 
laughing to make fun of the children 
instead of just laughing because the 
story was funny.” 

Children living in temporary housing 
lack the security and the feeling of be- 
longing which comes with the privilege 
of living in a house, regardless of its 
size or pretentiousness. In working with 
children from a housing project we 
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found that their one wish was directed 
toward moving from the project into a 
house. We read Blue Willow, discuss- 
ing the security one has when he is able 
to remain in one location. 

We used the incident of a father com- 
peting in the cotton picking contest to 
ask the children what they would do 
with $100, if they were to win such a 
prize. At first, three years ago, the 
children showed an interest in personal 
things such as toys, trips, or clothes. 
Last year a few mentioned moving to 
another area. This year we received 
such written comments as these: 

“If I won $100 I would give it to my 
mother to buy a house where we could 
live.” 

“...maybe we could find a house 
with a backyard and sidewalks where 
I could skate.” 

“I would give it to my mother and 
father to buy a house, if there was any- 
thing left I'd put it away to. go to 
college.” 

“If I had $100 I would pay the 
rest on our washing machine because 
my mother and father work hard all 
day and my mother has a lot of washing 
to do.” 

Using the Blue Willow piate as an 
example we talked of family valuables. 
Pieces which were kept intact regardless 
of the family’s frequent moving. Many 
children told of treasures which their 
mothers were keeping for the day when 
they should have a house of their own. 
Almost every family could boast of one 
treasure, many gaining prestige within 
the group because of the possession. 
One youngster, a very nondescript child, 
gained considerable status within her 
group as she told of the hand carved 
chest which her family had brought from 
Tennessee. 

A Yard for John was another story 
which we used to find out the problems 
and thoughts of the children regarding 
their housing situation. One child wrote: 

“I felt just like John when my mother 
and father moved from an auto court 
to the housing project. I was so happy 
because I thought now I will have some- 
one to play with in the project.” 
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Another child wrote: 

“I feel sorry for myself because I 
have to live in the housing project. In- 
stead of living in the project, I would 
like to own a ranch and have horses, 
cows, pigs, and many other things. Going 
to a country school would be fun. To 
think of riding a horse to school would 
be fun too, and to walk on sidewalks 
past houses with pretty flowers and 
trees.” 

Children need to belong, to be like 
the majority of children their own age 
living in their community. Often the 
teacher is too casual and unconcerned 
regarding a child who may not dress as 
well as the other children or who may 
not indulge in the latest fad. Yet if we 
- knew the concern of the child over this 
we might help him to make a better 
adjustment or to find legitimate com- 
pensation in another way. The two 
written comments below came as a sur’ 
prise to the teacher. She had no idea 
that these two children were ever con- 
cerned about anything of this nature. 
“Their actions certainly do not indicate 
such concern,” related the teacher upon 
reading their comments following the 
reading of Belinda’s New Shoes: 

“When I read Belinda’s New Shoes 
I thought of when I first came to Long 
Beach. I lived in the Lucky Inn. I went 
to make some friends. I sat on a log. 
Two boys walked up to me; they were 
playing cowboys. I asked to play with 
them. They said, ‘Do you have a gun. 
I said, ‘No.’ I went home to my mother 
and said, “Will you buy me a gun so I 
can have some friends.’ She said, “Yes, 
if we had some money, but we don’t 
have any money.” I felt very lonely be- 
cause I had no friends. Then the next 
day my mother bought me a gun just 
like the two boys had. I felt very happy 
because now they would play and be my 
friends.” 

‘Sunday afternoon I asked my mother 
to get me some tennis (shoes) like the 
other guys have. She said, “We may go 
to town Wednesday.’ I said, ‘oh boy.’ 
Then when Wednesday came I hurried 
home. I said, ‘Mommy are we going to 
town?’ She said, ‘No.’ Then she said, 
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‘We might go to Santa Monica to visit 
my cousin.” 

“I don’t think I can get any tennis,” 

There are many native-born foreign 
children who feel different and apart 
from the group because of their names 
since some still attach a label to a for 
eign name. Instead of Kenji, Misako, 
Guadalupe and Micailia being interest- 
ing and colorful names belonging to 
children they are labeled Japanese and 
Mexican. Comments are made at home 
and the children often repeat them 
parrot-like in the classroom or on the 
playground. After reading A Boy 
Named John from Told under the Star 
and Stripes, two children wrote: 

“When I came back to Long Beach 
we were glad because now my big 
brothers would stay at home. My name 
is Johnny, but my brothers have Jap: 
anese names; I heard someone say that 
Johnny wasn’t my name. They said all 
Japs have crazy names. They said ‘Jap’ 
in a mean way. It made me very mad 
and I felt unhappy too, but now I just 
don’t pay any attention because I know 
better.” 

“At first when Socorro came to our 
room I though Socorro should ask her 
mother to change her name too. It was 
too hard to say and it does not sound 
American. Now I am glad that she is 
in our room. She has taught us to count 
in Spanish. Miss Smith said it would be 
funny if we all had Mary for a name 
just like it would be funny if we all 
had black hair and brown eyes.” 


Rejection is a very difficult experience 
for a child yet many of our children 
meet it both at school and in the adult 
community. Perhaps it would help some 
of us to accept all people if we knew 
how deeply a person is hurt when he is 
aware of our non-acceptance. In using 
stories such as Theresa Follows the 
Crops, Call Me Charley and Skid we 
try to help both the child who is not 
accepted and the child who prejudi 
cially or thoughtlessly rejects a person 
because of skin coloring, religious belief, 
or financial circumstances. The follow 

(Continued on page 62) 
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A Hundred Years of Library Materials 


By NATHAN VAN PATTEN 


NATHAN VAN PATTEN, Professor of 
Bibliography at Stanford University, pointed 
out that the existence and steady increase of 
library resources: books, pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, prints, and manuscripts has always 
brought about the development of techniques 
and services—that the reverse is never true. 
He never-the-less voiced a warning that these 
techaiques and services may be developed to 
a point where they consume so much of the 
income of a library and staff time that they 
become the simulacrum of a Goldberg ma- 
chine—amazing in intricacy but incapable of 
accomplishing any useful work, or, to quote 
Dr. Randolph lane. “librarians become the 
enemies of books.” 


ALIFORNIA library history, as far 

as materials are concerned, did not 
begin a hundred years ago. It began 
much earlier than that. 


The prospectors, miners, hunters, and 
traders of 1850 undoubtedly had other 
interests than gold, but contemporary 
accounts of life in California a century 
ago do not suggest that these included, 
to any particular extent either books or 
libraries. 

Our library history began with the 
arrival of the Spanish and particularly 
with the activities of the Spanish-speak- 
ing missionaries. 

When the Conquistadores came to 
Mexico, their number included both 
priests and physicians. These men and 
some of the military personnel too were 
curious about the country, its people and 
its resources. It is probably true that 
the search for treasure was a paramount 
motive for these expeditions, but this 
was not, by any means, an exclusive 
motive as surviving contemporary ac- 
counts reveal. 

I have said that curiosity existed 
among the Conquistadores and their suc- 
cessors. Curiosity is the mainspring of 
research and research results in records 
which eventually form a part of the 
literature without which we can have 
no libraries. Exploration is a form of 
research and in such fields as geography, 
archaeology, ethnology, geology, and 
certain aspects of biology it is the para- 
mount aspect. 


In the development of the California 
missions, concerned as ‘their founders 
were with the propagation of the Faith, 
intellectual curiosity and some measure 
of education of the indigenes, in arts 
and crafts we find the beginnings of our 
regional cultural heritage, our archives 
and our libraries. 

The records of the missions have been 
subjected to the vicissitudes of time. 
Much of this could have been avoided 
or minimized. Those that survive should 
be safe-guarded against further loss and 
damage. 

It would be a splendid accomplish- 
ment if these precious records could be 
brought together under archivial care 
at one of the Catholic universities and 
microfilm copies made for deposit in the 
state library and the university libraries. 

The librarian of our oldest university, 
Father Edward R. A. Boland wrote to 
me in March that the University of San- 
ta Clara Library had its foundation in 
the various books mostly theological and 
devotional, received from the last Fran- 
ciscan father of the Mission Church, Fa- 
ther Leal, in 1851. Father Langlois, who 
evidently had accumulated many books, 
contributed his library and Father No- 
bili, the first president, sent to Europe 
for sets of learned works. 

This is not only the way in which 
most institutional libraries had their ori- 
gins, it is in fact the way in which many 
of our great colleges and universities 
came to exist. Harvard was once only 
a small collection of books, the gift of 
John Harvard. When Yale was moved 
from Saybrook to New Haven there was 
nothing to move except several ox-cart 
loads of books. Eleazar Wheelock es- 
tablished Dartmouth in the New Hamp- 
shire wilderness with a book in one hand 
and a jug of rum in the other. The jug, 
perhaps unhappily, no longer plays a 
part in the establishment of institutions 
of higher education and this may be one 
of the reasons for the decline of certain 
spiritual values which contemporary ob- 
servers have commented upon. You will 
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of course understand that I am not ad- 
vancing this theory myself nor quoting 
Father Boland in this connection. 

Father Boland says: “Interest in the 
development of the library has been 
spasmodic . . . and has quite naturally 
been influenced by the courses offered 
. .. and decided by the economic needs 
of the school .. . 


“Unfortunately the library, in con- 
sideration of its long history, has not the 
volumes either in number or in quality 
that it should have by this time stored 
within its walls...” 

This has been more or less the story 
of the other college and university libra- 
ries of the state. 

A primary function of a college or 
university is the education of young men 
and women upon the under-graduate 
and in some instances the graduate level. 

This requires an adequate working 
library for the use of students and such 
libraries have in most instances been 
provided. This is essentially a matter of 
providing a limited number of books for 
the use of a large number of readers. 

The library is not an ephemeral insti- 
tution. It has the responsibility of ga- 
thering the records of the past, it has the 
responsibility of meeting the demands 
of the present, it has the responsibility 
of anticipating as far as this may be 
possible, the needs of the future. Undue 
concern with the present results as Fa- 
ther Boland says in a library not having 
the volumes either in number or in qual- 
ity that it should have within its walls. 

I find it impossible to accept the con- 
clusion that it is more important to pro- 
vide a few books for many readers than 
it is to provide many books for a few 
readers. Librarians should not be placed 
on the defensive when they acquire an 
expensive work for which there is no 
immediate demand in order that the 
work in question will be available for 
the use of a few readers who may be 
unborn when the book is placed in the 
library's collections. 

This is the way a research library 
should be built up. 

Our older Eastern university libraries 
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have been developed in this direction for 
two centuries and as a result Harvard 
and Yale among others have great libra- 
ries in a sense which is not true of the 
libraries of Western universities. 


University libraries have been tradj- 
tionally the repository for rare books 
and manuscripts important to scholars, 
This responsibility has been shared in 
Eastern areas by public and private li- 
braries, e.g., the Harvard University 
Libraries are supplemented by the col- 
lections of the Boston Athenaeum, Bos 
ton Medical Library, Boston Public Li- 
brary, American Antiquarian Society, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, 
Essex Institute, etc., as well as by other 
college and university library collections 
in the Boston area. 

If it were not for the Huntington and 
Clark libraries and a few special libraries 
like the Bancroft and the Hoover libra: 
ries our resources would be inadequate 
in many major fields. 

The college and university libraries 
in California are so numerous and diver: 
sified in scope and policy that it is diffi- 
cult to make a brief presentation of their 
history. 

I have asked the librarians of thes 
institutions to point out the principal 
special collections and to indicate the 
policies which now control the growth 
of their libraries. Replies have reached 
me from the California Institute of 
Technology, College of the Pacific, Mills 
College, Occidental College, Pacific 
Union College, San Francisco College 
for Women, University of California 
(Berkeley), University of California 
(Los Angeles), University of Redlands, 
University of Southern California and 
Whittier College. 

The kindness of the librarians who 
have taken the time to reply to my itr 
quiry is appreciated. 

Certain threads seem common to the 
warp and woof of these replies. Only 
one library has a definitely formulated 
policy with regard to acquisitions—the 
University of California. Emphasis is 

(Continued on page 64) 





High School and County Library Service 


By BYRON H. ATKINSON and ANDREW H. HORN 


BYRON H. ATKINSON, Coordinator of 
Special Services UCLA and a member of the 
State Board of Education since 1944, has been 
a prolific author of articles on educational 
problems, especially problems of the post-war 

iod. Andrew H. Horn, Special Collections 
Librarian at UCLA and chairman of CLA’s 
California Library History Committee, has 
recently been contributing to the Bulletin on 
the subject of California library history. 


— IS NO LAW making libra- 
ries mandatory in California high 
schools. Provision for such library ser- 
vice is usually made in high school dis- 
trict budgets, but it is not required, and 
it may be omitted or made absurdly 
small. Affiliation with a county library 
system is permitted by law, but it is not 
enjoined upon high school administra- 
tion, and the looseness of the existing 
legal provisions preclude any likelihood 
of developing uniform service of sec- 
ondary schools upon a county, regional, 
or state-wide basis. Elementary school 
libraries have been successful under Cali- 
fornia’s education code, but at the time 
the County Library Law of 1911 was 
enacted there were few high school dis- 
tricts with which to be concerned— 
now there are more than 300 such dis- 
tricts in operation. Librarians and high 
school administrators in California need 
to devise a modern library program for 
the secondary schools, and press for its 
adoption. 

Most high school administrators and 
trustees agree that the secondary school 
library is an essential if specialized type 
of educational service. Its objective 
should be to collect and promote the 
use of recorded knowledge, specialized 
according to the needs of the local cur- 
riculums and community. It should be 
administered by school rather than by 
civic authorities, not just to take public 
library facilities out of centralized com- 
munity control, but, under trained school 
librarians, to make them a rational unit 
in the general educational program. 

Administrators and trustees would 
probably agree further that the high 
school librarian with professional train- 
ing, certification, salary, and tenure 
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should be equal in position to any mem- 
ber of the teaching faculty and as such 
should have the same opportunities and 
privileges as the classroom teacher. Actu- 
ally, most administrators tend to go too 
far rather than to be too conservative 
in this particular direction. They are 
inclined to confuse the functions of the 
librarian and classroom teacher to such 
a degree that the librarian may, as the 
clock ticks off the hours, be study hall 
director, classroom teacher, coach, and 
cafeteria manager! As Dr. B. Lamar 
Johnson has said, “If I wish to estimate 
a school’s efficiency, and if my time was 
so limited that I could see only one per- 
son . . . I should go to the library and 
confer with the librarian.” 


Between these generally accepted 
standards of high school library practice 
and the day to day operations in many 
of our school districts, there is often a 
considerable margin of difference, par- 
ticularly in some rural or impoverished 
areas where local taxes provide insufh- 
cient support. Throughout the United 
States, it has been estimated, 5 million 
of our urban population have no library 
service of any kind, while 394, million 
of the rural populace have inadequate 
libraries. Such areas exist even in Cali- 
fornia, and in these places county li- 
braries offer the only possible service to 
the schools. Is proper advantage being 
taken of our opportunities for library- 
school relationships in the State? 


In 1915 the California Education 
Code was amended to allow high schools 
to become part of the county library 
system, and Section 19128 of the present 
code provides that “The governing board 
of any high school district . . . may enter 
into a contract or agreement with the 
board of supervisors of the county by 
which the high school district may secure 
the advantages of the county free li- 
brary . ” The law is permissive 
rather than mandatory, and is general 
rather than specific, making a uniform, 
state-wide high school library plan un- 
likely. Its working depends, therefore, 
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upon the knowledge and sympathy of 
the local school administrator or trustee. 
Mabel Gillis, writing in the Western 
Journal of Education for January 1942, 
graphically describes the operation of 
the law as benefiting the elementary 
system, but she gives ample warning of 
the difficulties which may arise under 
permissive legislation for the high schools. 

High school teaching methods, cur- 
ricula, and objectives have suffered a 
considerable change since 1915, and the 
costs of an adequate modern library, in 
these terms, are high enough to frighten 
off many administrators. 

Observation of the high school library 
situation in relation to county library 
service in California indicates three 
major problems: 

1. A lack of unformity in library 
practices among the State’s high schools. 

2. Inadequate financial support. 

3. A scarcity of competent profes- 
sional library administrators. There is 
a necessary diversity of high school cur- 
riculums over the wide area of this 
State, resulting from varying local needs 
and conditions, which makes a coop- 
erative, state-wide library plan difficult 
to formulate; but the provision of a 
mandatory legal basis for secondary 
school libraries, a fuller appreciation by 
principals, administrators, and trustees 
of the importance of library services and 
of the function of the school librarian, 
and the training of more, competent 
professional librarians for the schools 
of the State will do much to create 
more satisfactory high school library 
conditions. 

John D. Henderson, writing in the 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation for April 1937, adds the thought 
that some of the problems implicit in 
these mutual responsibilities might more 
rapidly be solved if school administra- 
tors were required to have some instruc- 
tion in library techniques. Surely the 
good administrator must attempt to be 
all things to all men! A move was made 
in this direction in June, 1949 when the 
Professional Committee of the School 
Library Association of California re- 
quested that the State Department of 
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Education appoint a State School Li- 
brary Consultant who would act as a 
coordinator at the State level for some 
of these problems. The exigencies of 
a tight budget, unfortunately, made nec- 
essary the deletion of the proposed 
position. 

In 1918 a clear-cut and workable 
plan for high school and county coop- 
eration was submitted to the annual 
convention of the High School Prin- 
cipals’ Association, and it would have 
solved many of the rural high school 
library problems had it been adopted 
in its entirety. Too few principals, how- 
ever, paid attention to the basic pro- 
visions calling for the employment of 
a professionally trained librarian in each 
school and the creation of a sound finan- 
cial relationship between the school and 
county library. Andrew Hill, in a paper 
presented at the University of California 
Library Institute, June, 1947, makes the 
point that physical separation is not 
always necessary in order to meet the 
dual objectives of such a partnership, 
when money is apportioned fairly and 
the administrators concerned cooperate 
with understanding. 

In 1940 California county librarians 
authorized a survey of relationships be- 
tween their libraries and the high schools, 
and conditions similar to those noted in 
1918 were still found to exist, namely 
insufficient funds and too few trained 
librarians. It was pointed out that while 
the law required either a special certifi 
cate in librarianship or a secondary 
teaching credential for high school li 
brarian, no secondary certificate in libra 
rianship is given and the principal 
usually asks the librarian to hold a 
teaching credential in order that he may 
teach as well as operate the library. The 
law, it is observed, places on an equal 
footing the teacher without library train 
ing or experience and the librarian 
graduated from an accredited library 
school. The provision of a secondary 
library credential, to be required of 
high school librarians, would solve much 
of the administrative problem in this 
educational field. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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APPLAUSE 


In some radio shows they find it nec- 
essary to hold up for audience prompt- 
ing a large placard. Our placard is not 
to demand your applause which is al- 
ways ready, but to list achievements 
which you might not otherwise hear 


about. 


The first round of cheers we should 
like to give to Robert Fansler, of LAPL, 
for the lettering of our new name: to 
illustrator Bernard Garbutt, for his clev- 
er drawing: to William Bellin of UC- 
LA for the Applause drawing itself, 
not overlooking Madalene Otteson of 
L. A. County Library for last month’s 
cover. This is a fine example of regional 
cooperation, and of the friendly help 
which the Librarian is finding on all 
sides. 


President Powell's article on book col- 
lecting in our June number is being re- 
printed in the Antiquarian Bookman. 


The article on San Quentin Prison 
Library was reprinted in the Queens 
Borough Public Library Bulletin. 


The librarians “down south” who con- 
templated breaking off from the South- 
ern District, decided instead to get to- 
gether occasionally as an informal group 
with different librarians planning the 
meeting, and (three cheers and a tiger 
for this) no officers and no dues! The 
San Diego Staff Association sponsored 
the first meeting, U. S. Navy Electronics 
Laboratory librarians, the second, the 
third by the Natural History Museum 
and librarians from Balboa University, 
and a fourth is planned by the Coronado 
4. 


The Membership Committee should 
take a bow. Our total was brought up 
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to 2514, with the greatest increase 
among school librarians and trustees. 
And that does not mean that other com- 
mittees did not achieve: just read the 
December summary of their reports. 


Looking for a bigger and better job? 
B. J. Caldwell has forsaken the Pomona 
Public Library, and chairmanship of our 
Advertising Committee, to manage a 
hospital. Edwin Castagna, newly ap- 
pointed to that chairmanship, takes over 
the Long Beach Public Library. He will 
still continue as chairman, but applicants 
for the job are forming a line. The 
charm might work for you if you do 
a little encouraging of advertisers, those 
who do run ads and those who might. 


Have you seen the new California 
Local History sponsored by our Regional 
Cooperation Committee, and published 
by Stanford Press? Dr. Robert G. Cle- 
land says of it: “. . . the committee has 
done an excellent piece of work .. . 
the bibliography will be an indispensable 
working tool to all writers of California 
history.” Ken Carnahan of the Berkeley 
Daily Gazette: “Not since the Cowan’ 
revision of 1933 . . . has such an im- 
portant work in the field of the history 
of the State been issued . . . Astonish- 
ingly easy to use. The location of each 
item is indicated, and there is a complete 
index to authors, publishers, printers 
and illustrators of all titles mentioned.” 


The Section of Work With Boys and° 
Girls is proud of the honor Marion 
Garthwaite has received: the Julia Ells- 
worth Ford Foundation Award for 
Tomas and the Red Headed Angel—a 
story of California in the days of Span- 
ish rule and the effect of the Missions 
on the enslaved Indians. 


Neal Harlow, former editor of this 
publication, now contributing editor, 
should in future be addressed as As- 
sistant Librarian, UCLA. Andrew Horn 
assumes the care of Special Collections. 
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We’re Going To Be 
Different 


ERHAPS YOU have noticed that 
we are already different. Not very 
different, like QUICK which abbrevi- 
ates everything to telegraphic terseness. 
Not very, very different like Flair which 
offers you sometimes a whole page, oc- 
casionally only a half-page, and then 
surprises you by spilling a few pages 
into your lap: lots of pictures and little 
meat. We hope to give you more pic- 
tures and more meat, too, but our claim 
for distinction lies in our new name: 
the California Librarian. Now, when 
‘the indexers of Library Literature check 
in their magazines there will be only 
19 Bulletins instead of 20 out of a pos- 
sible 62. Los Angeles Public Library 
Library Science Collection will now find 
only 51 Bulletins instead of 52. Won't 
they be surprised, and a trifle annoyed, 
alas, since there will have to be another 
card made and a “see” reference, and 
perhaps a change in shelving. 
In this issue we are trying to include 
a roster of the various California Li- 
brary groups. We may have missed 
some. We may have mis-spelled a name, 
and we are counting on you to set us 
right. 
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First of all, we want this magazine to 
serve librarians. We hope, too, to have 
things to interest special groups, chil- 
dren's librarians, school librarians, col- 
lege and university, medical, music, 
theatre—everyone concerned with books, 
This sounds rather solemn. We are not 
promising to be too serious. We ap- 
prove of being serious, even solemn on 
occasion, but somehow we never got the 
hang of it. The other day while de- 
stroying some old papers, we came across 
something written in library school on 
cuneiform writing. There was a note 
at the top: “Too flippant for a serious 
subject.” How one ever managed to be 
flippant about cuneiform writing is a 
mystery. But why not? Evidently the 
instructor thought not and some of you 
may share his opinion when reading the 
Librarian. If so, just skip the editorials 
and turn to the good rich fare which we 
promise you is coming. 

Verner Clapp’s comments on over: 
and under-indexing are enough to start 
a movement among librarians. The mat- 
ter of too little good indexing is mon 
mental. The improvement in that will re- 
quire a horde of John Asklings (who in- 
dexed the new edition of Helen Haine’s 
Living With Books). But the need for it 
will raise a great chorus of amens from 
research and reference librarians. A small 
beginning might be made, however, with 
the cooperation of intelligent publishers 
and authors. There might even be 
worked out a combination of those in- 
valuable “Information Files,” kept at 
every Reference Desk, and in every 
Movie Studio Library: a regional and 
inter-regional cooperation plan which 
would uncover some of the treasure now 
deeply buried in books. Librarians in 
certain localities might even undertake 
mining for the treasure most useful to 
them, or for the vein of ore in their 
own gulches: books about their neigh: 
borhood or state with which they are 
already familiar. A beginning could be 
made, and then if some wonder machine 
comes along to read and classify the 
contents of books we can all be pleased, 
(and still secretly believe that the human 
mind can do a better job). 

—B.M. 





The President Says-Thanks and Farewell! 


ND SO as the vintage time comes 
once again, I pack the experiences 
of my presidential year and proceed to 
England, to distill their essence during 
ten months of austere leisure. Twenty 
years ago this autumn I left California 
for France, to study the works of our 
great poet Jeffers. All over Europe for 
nearly three years I carried California 
in my heart, and I returned to the 
United States during our own austerity 
of 1933 with a new vision of this land 
Jeffers called Continent’s End. 
Likewise this next year in Britain do 
I expect to meditate long and lovingly 
upon the riches I have mined in the ser- 
vice of CLA. What I gave was little 
compared to what I got. And the great- 
est of my gifts was the realization of 
the power which is ours if we will make 
our individual and sectional interests 
secondary to our primary purpose of 
promoting libraries and librarianship in 
California. 


There is not one of us who alone 
matters much or will outlive the olive 
tree. Our surest immortality is the books 
which are our children. We should go 
on building mansions to house them, 
helping writers to bring books to birth, 
and inviting readers to be educated by 
our progeny. 

Since the Far Western regional meet- 
ing in Vancouver I have sought to pro- 
mote libraries and librarianship in Cali- 
fornia; and now I take leave-of-absence, 
with the conviction that librarianship in 
California is on the threshold of a won- 
derful era. I have observed that no one 
kind of librarian, no section or group or 
geographical part of the state, has assets 
of imagination or energy not equally 
distributed throughout California. 


The only advantage held by the 
youngsters over the old-timers is in the 
swiftness of modern transportation. 
Their ability easily to get around state 
to the variety of meetings each year 
offers, will mean a closer community of 
interests. In California CLA should 
come first, before all the other alphabeti- 
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cal groups. Take my word for it, he 
who loses himself in the service of his 
bookish brethren will find himself born 


anew. 


The lesson of the successful district 
meetings and the state conference is 
that librarians are eager for experiences 
which demonstrate the nobility of the 
merchandise we trade in, the power of 
the printed word, and the social therapy 
of libraries and books. Most librarians 
want to encounter technical papers visu- 
ally rather than audially. In other words, 
they should be printed rather than read 
aloud. I was touched by the comment 
of a cataloger after the Sacramento con- 
ference. “We had such a good time,” 
she confessed, “just enjoying ourselves 
and not having to take notes on tech- 
nical papers!” Although I rather think 
catalogers are a bit more conscientious 
than the rest of us, I am also sure that 
all librarians are entitled to more enjoy- 
ment than has been their lot at meeting 
after meeting, when excess of earnest- 
ness sent everyone home ashamed to 
have afhliated with such a dull crew. 


The Editor would not give me space 
to list all those to whom I owe thanks 
for having made 1950 a gold-letter year 
in CLA. Their names would begin with 
Abbott and end with Zygmunt, with 
Coman and Gillis, WWemmer and Yel- 
land among the two-thousand-five-hun- 
dred sandwiched between. 


So think of me, fellow bookmen, as 
deck-chaired somewhere on the vasty 
Atlantic, a copy of that so-called second- 
dullest classic, Moby Dick, open on my 
lap, my good wife trudging the deck for 
us both, my lazy eye half-peeled for 
Albion, and the neon of my heart lit 
with CLA! 

—L.C.P. 


Edna Yelland, Executive Secretary of 
CLA is having a vacation in New York 
where she and her husband go to meet 
a daughter returning from a European 
trip (and an appendectomy). 





THE CONNOISSEUR 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES of the varietal 
literature of California librarianship. 


Haines, Helen E. Living With Books. 
The Art of Book Selection. Columbia 
University Press. New York, 1950. 

To the information on the title page 
might have been added “Completely 
revised, enlarged, and enriched,” for in 
every chapter you will find new material, 
statistics brought up to date, recent titles 
added to bibliographies, and fresh foot- 
notes. In the chapter Daily Helps for 
Daily Needs, for instance, she steps 
aside to tell about William Swan Son- 
nenschein, compiler of the classic Best 
Books. In Current Book Reviewing 
there is reference to Books Abroad pub- 
lished by the University of Oklahoma. 
Among the Makers of Books she gives 
a special paragraph to the growing im- 
portance of the University presses. The 
writer was particularly pleased to find 
an expanded chapter Literature and 
Essays, but miffed not to find, squeezed 
in someway, a reference to John Mason 
Brown, although his Morning Faces was 
no doubt published too late for inclusion. 

“Thought never stands still, but is an 
ever-moving, ever-changing force,” says 
Miss Haines. Perhaps this is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the bibliog- 
raphy on Sociology, where only one title 
is repeated from the earliest edition: 
Mumford’s Man and Technics. 

This book is the text on book selec- 
tion. Library School students can hardly 
appreciate how fortunate they are to 
have it, but those of us who graduated 
in the dark ages before 1935 know, un- 
less, of course, we had Helen Haines 
as instructor. It needs no recommenda- 
tion to librarians. In fact, we would 
give you warning that once you dip into 
it you are lost. In his inter-Library Bi- 
Weekly bulletin Dr. Powell speaks of 
“reading the new edition of Helen 
Haines’ Living With Books, with its 
memorable preface by Althea Warren.” 
And that is what you will do, too. It 
may be—it is—a valuable text and refer- 
ence tool, but it is also a book to be read. 

—B.M. 
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Microfilms and Microcards: Their Use 
in Research, A Selected List of Refer. 
ences (Washington, D. C., Library of 
Congress, 1950) is an annotated list of 
263 titles of books and articles intended 
to provide an understanding of the his. 
tory and present utility of microfilm and 
microcards. It includes thirty descrip. 
tive references to other bibliographies 
and to catalogs and lists of microfilmed 
materials. Part I refers to monographic 
material (183 items), Part II to period- 
icals, followed by a nine page topical 
index. The list is intended for the libra- 
rian and research worker rather than 
the photographer or technician, and cov- 
ers only developments in the United 
States, chiefly beginning with the year 
1946, 

The list may be obtained from the 
Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., for ae copy. 


The Library of Congress is offering 
the Public Affairs Abstracts for sale for 
the first time. Intended primarily for 
Congressional use, they are designed to 
summarize the contents of the most sig’ 
nificant publications dealing with prob- 
lems of concern to Congress. 

Fourteen sets issued since the first of 
1950 cover the following topics: 

Point Four 

Reorganization of the Executive Branch 
World Government 

International Trade Organization 
British Economic Situation 

National Health Insurance 

The Problem of Germany 

Educational Issues before the Congress 
The Hydrogen Bomb 
The Far East and U.S. Foreign Policy 
Federal Participation in Housing 
National Defense 

The Middle East 

Social Security 

Subscriptions may be sent with check 
or money order to the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C. payable to the Librarian of Con: 
gress. Price for one year, $5.75; single 
issue, 30¢. A limited number of the 
first 14 sets is available. Subscriptions 
will begin when received unless back 
copies are requested. 





Party Line 


SNATCHES OF TALK, earphone sketches 
of ideas and plans—this is the sort of news 
one picks up on a party line. Here the parties 
are librarians, and the line runs between 
California public libraries. Are you on? 


IBRARIANS,” says Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh, “are not at present clearly 
defined or fully organized as a profes 
sional group. Perhaps they may best 
be categorized as a skilled occupation on 
its way to becoming an organized pro- 
fession.”” 

Two major findings are set forth in 
a general report from Dr. Leigh, director 
of the recently completed Public Li- 
brary Inquiry, which has just been pub- 
lished by Columbia University Press as 
The Public Library in the United States. 
Fewer and larger public library systems, 
together with a fifty percent increase in 
annual expenditures for library opera- 
tions, are, he says, possible in the next 
decade and would result for the first 
time in a “truly national library ser- 
vice” for the whole population of the 
United States. 


Public library outlays have not grown 
in relation to all other public expendi- 
tures, the present total being less than 
one-sixth of one percent of the public 
budget for operating the public services 
of all kinds. “In fact,” the report de- 
clares, “Americans spend half as much 
again on billiards and bowling alleys as 
they do on public libraries.” The In- 
quiry also found that ten per cent hori- 
zontal increase in professional library 
salaries would probably suffice to put 
them on a plan of comparative equality 
with professional groups with which li- 
braries are in direct competition in re- 
cruiting personnel. 

Palo Alto has a new city charter, 
so the Board of Library Trustees was 
eliminated June 30, 1950, and the public 
library is under the city manager now. 

Cooperation between city libraries and 
recreation departments reaches a peak 
each summer, when general resources 
frequently are pooled to provide a full 
recreational program for children dur- 
ing school vacation. Under such joint 


supervision in Santa Monica, a new ser- 
vice to children was inaugurated in 
July. A recreation department truck, 
staffed with driver and librarian, was 
equipped to visit several of the city 
playgrounds weekly with library books, 
for loan to boys and girls from pre- 
school age through the sixth grade. 
Upland Public Library has a Listening 
Hour every other Tuesday evening in 
its Teen-Age Room. Classical music 
records are played and there is informal 
comment on them by the program direc- 
tor, who is from a local record shop. 


The city of Modesto and Stanislaus 
County are cooperating on securing and 
jointly operating a bookmobile. Under 
direction of Librarian Bessie Silverthorn, 
it will take library service to areas sur- 
rounding the city and to smaller towns 
of the county. 

The PTA and the Coordinating 
Council of Fallbrook purchased a lot 
and gave it to San Diego County to be 
used for library purposes. The Fall- 
brook Chamber of Commerce and the 
San Diego County Department of Pub- 
lic Works had been discussing the con- 
struction of a county building to house 
the justice court, deputy sheriffs and 
library, to the alarm of parents. This 
desire for the library to be kept separate 
from law enforcement agencies is a repe- 
tition of the same pattern of community 
thinking and action which resulted in 
the gift of a lot and the construction 
of a separate branch library building in 
Vista last year. 

Healdsburg Garden Club had a special 
case for garden books placed in the city 
library, and has added a new garden 
book to the collection each month. 

Libraries using motion pictures will be 
interested in films for international un- 
derstanding. A limited supply of a cata- 
log of 400 films (16 mm) dealing with 
the United Nations and related topics 
is available for gratis distribution by 
Rotary International. It gives. details 
of subjects, running time, production 
data, and terms for renting. Publishers 
are the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
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national Peace and the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


Did you see Louise Blinkhern wear- 
ing her own “classified ad” at the CLA 
Convention? ““Wanted—children’s libra- 
rian—salary open”, she had written on 
the card pinned on her dress in place 
of her name badge. As a result of con- 
versation engendered later by this novel 
publicity, Patricia Borngasser has been 
secured to fill the job in San Marino 
Public Library. 


Azusa has a new City Librarian, Mrs. 
Gladvs C. Alexander. Mrs. Mary Young 
Bonner retired at the beginning of June. 


Virginia Slauson is Librarian of Napa 
Tunior College. which has set up a li- 
brary separate from that of Napa High 
School now. 

Mrs. Charlotte Matson is the new Li- 
brarian and coordinator of library ser- 
vices for the Santa Barbara County 
Schools, with headquarters at Goleta. 
Mrs. Virginia B. Crabtree has taken the 
equivalent post for Fresno County 
Schools following their withdrawal from 
the County Library system. Sacramen- 
to County Schools also have a set-up for 
library service under the superintendent 
of schools now rather than under the 
county librarian. Eleze Baker, formerly 
of the Sacramento County Library staff, 
directs this library service. 


Dora Smith moved up to head of the 
Department of Librarianship at San Jose 
State College on July first, after serving 
as associate professor in that department 
for a number of years. Joyce Backus, 
formerly director, has found it necessary 
to devote full time to her position of 
College Librarian rather than continue 
to divide her time between the two jobs. 


Robert J. Finnie has taken over the 
supervision of state documents distribu- 
tion and the quarterly listing, California 
State Publications. Martin Thomas re- 
signed in July from that post in the 
State Printing Division and returned 
to library work at U. C. L. A. 

Eloise Ryan is heading the State Divi- 
sion of Fish and Game Library in San 
Francisco, following the retirement of 
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Mrs. Bessie W. Kibbe in July. Alleen 
Thompson was promoted to Librarian 
of the State Department of Public 
Health in San Francisco. Richard H. 
Dillon is a recent appointee to the Sutro 
Library in that city. 


Mrs. Frances Greenwade has gone to 
the Board of Equalization Law Library 
in Sacramento, and has been succeeded 
in the State Library by Eugene L. Pike. 


Recent enactment of legislation pro- 
vides for awards to California state em- 
ployees who suggest new, constructive 
procedures and ideas, or changes in old 
procedures which, when put into effect, 
result in reducing the cost of our state 
government. The merit award system 
became effective September first. It is 
administered by the Department of 
Finance. Provision has also been made 
by the Legislature for the employing 
agency to present an award to any em: 
ployee who has completed 25 years or 
more of state service. 


The monthly magazine Advertising 


Agency has a “Peeled Eye Department” 
—Everyone’s looking around to see 
“what goes” in his own field. 


—Grace Murray 


ROEWEKAMP MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP 


In memory of Louise Roewekamp, 
whose recent death deprived Los An 
geles school librarians of one of their 
most able members, there is being ac 
cumulated a fund to provide a scholar- 
ship. This will be given to some student 
of the East Los Angeles Junior College 
who is particularly interested in library 
work. The new library at the East Los 
Angeles Junior College, where Miss 
Roewekamp was librarian, will have a 
Roewekamp Memorial Alcove. Contriv 
butions to the fund may be addressed to 
Frederic M. Blissert, Librarian, 5357 E. 
Brooklyn Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 





Academic Library 
Notes 


A QUARTERLY RESUME of headline news 
from college, university, and research libraries 
throughout California. 


HE ONLY REPORT from above 

California’s version of the much 
publicized 38th parallel is Helen Ever- 
ett’s telling of Richard Galloway’s re- 
turn to Humboldt State’s Library with 
an MS in LS from some obscure library 
school on SF Bay, and of Wallace Look’s 
leave to work on his doctorate at Chi- 
cago’s GLS. 

At UC, just below the 38th, we 
learned of another leave. Vincent 
Duckles, Music Library head, has been 
awarded a Fulbright grant for research 
in Library Service. 

UC’s Education Library is now head- 
ed by Mary Parsons, formerly in ser- 
ials. She succeeds Wilma Waite who 
took over the RBR. This spring Mar- 
garet Uridge found time from the pres- 
sure in Inter-library Service to teach 
a course in special library administra- 
tion. Extra-curricular also for Bancroft’s 
George Hammond is chairmanship of 
the Latin-American Conference of the 
American Historical Society. 


The Biology Library now possesses a 
rare negative of the London Linnaean 
Society's wartime microfilm record of 
its collections. To UC rare books have 
been added examples of the work of 
a master printer of the 16th century— 
Wynken de Worde’s 1512 edition of the 
“Golden Legend”—and of a great typo- 
grapher of the 20th—Bruce Rogers’ 
“World Bible.” 


Dean J. Periam Danton advises that 
students in the UC School of Librarian- 
ship received 4 of the 16 appointments 
to special LC interneships for °*50-’51, 
in a field of 76 applicants from 19 li- 
brary schools. 


SF State added Betsy Ross to the cata- 
log staff earlier in the year. She has a 
library degree from Peabody, and her 
experience is varied, including a stint as 
a Navy Officer. Streamlining of their 
technical processes is pretty complete by 


now, with labor-saving order forms and 
a manual of procedures. 

Evelyn Steel Little, Mills College Li- 
brarian, is abroad for four months, leav- 
ing her associate, Helen Blasdale, in 
charge. Personnel changes include the 
resignation of Bonnie Gardiner and the 
appointment of Georgina Peyton, a 1950 
graduate from the library school at 
Berkeley and holder of an MA from 
Mills. 

One of the consequences of LeRoy 
Merritt's study of serials and bindery 
procedures at Stanford was their separ- 
ation and transfer to an enlarged Ac- 
quisition Division. Acting head of the 
latter is Assistant Director, Elmer Grie- 
der. The study also hastened abandon- 
ment of accessioning, with few tears 
shed, much to everyone's surprise. Still 
in the experimental and discussion stage 
is a proposal to discontinue centralized 
subject cataloging for those department 
libraries whose fields are adequately 
covered by published bibliographies and 
indexes. There might be more anguish 
attendant upon innovations here than in 
the case of accessioning. 

Virginia Virshek left Oakland PL to 
go to Stanford as a document librarian. 
Virginia Ciervo is the new Assistant 
Librarian of the Graduate School of Bus- 
iness Library, succeeding Edwina Riva, 
resigned. Lisa Tyre, who got her pro- 
fessional training at UC’s School of Li- 
brarianship, became a Stanford cataloger 
in June. 

Hoover Librarian, Philip McLean, can 
take it a little easier or at least turn his 
attention elsewhere now that his acqui- 
sition personnel has been augmented. 
Heading up this function is George 
Droste who comes with over a year's 
experience under his belt as Acting Ac- 
quisitions Librarian at Cornell. Grazi- 
ella Asselin is the new map assistant, for- 
merly with the UN, the Army Map Ser- 
vice, and other agencies. Lloyd Kramer, 
in charge of Slavic Collections, is a 
UC man whose linguistic abilities have 
formerly been in the service of the 
Navy. A newcomer to this country, 
Stelian Stanicel holds degrees from the 
Universities of Bucharest and Salzburg. 
He is Hoover's Newspaper Assistant. 
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Among the visiting instructors in li- 
brarianship during San Jose State's sum- 
mer session were Elizabeth Martin, Li- 
brarian of Monterey Peninsula College 
and Martha Boaz, who becomes a mem- 
ber of the Tennessee faculty this fall. 
New library personnel are Lois Ralston 
and George Owens. 

Fresno State’s library people were 
scheduled for a full summer, taking an 
inventory of holdings. Escaping just in 
time were Emily Doyle, who resigned 
in favor of the more “leisurely” life of 
housewife, and Virginia Dana, who re- 
turned to the Middle West. Arriving 
just in time were Raymund Wood, Jos- 
eph Cunningham, and George Ollikkala. 

Apparently Dr. Dan Cupid attached 
himself to Cal. Poly’s “binding section” 
sometime this year. Mary Dunkelberger, 
Assistant Cataloger, married Marcus 
Gold, Audio Visual Librarian, and re- 
signed June 30th. Library Secretary, 
Lee Lewellyan, is now Mrs. William 
Dye; and four of the remaining five 
members of the clerical staff have an- 
nounced their engagements. Events of 
a more “singular” nature include the 
promotion of Margaret Lane to Docu- 
ments Librarian and the appointment 
of Mrs. George Hunter and Mary Lou 
Barker to Assistant Reference Librarian 
and Assistant Cataloger. 


Frazer Poole has moved down from 
Berkeley to UC’s Santa Barbara College 
as assistant to Librarian Donald David- 
son. John E. Johnson virtually stepped 
out of the June commencement line-up 
at USC into his job in the Reference De- 
partment. While he is in Scotland for 
graduate study Grady Drake will be re- 
placed by Carl Wensrich. 

One of our number is observing its 
second anniversary this month. Gladys 
Green of LA City College Library in- 
formed us of the existence of LA State 
College and its Library, both of which 
occupy facilities provided by the former. 
Librarian of this newcomer is Gordon 
W. Wilson, formerly of Johns Hopkins. 
Assisting him in serving 3000 students 
are Roberta Heid, Clare Hegele, and 
Margaret Strohmer. We rather envy 
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this little cadre the adventure of build 
ing up a library from scratch. 





USC is now possessor of Max Rein- 
hardt’s theatrical collection of about 
3000 items, many of them rare and 
unique. And Mrs. Edward L. Doheny 
presented the library with the 73 volume 
“The Jesuit Relations.” Mrs. Eleanor 
Wheatley, for 27 years head of USC 
Library of Architecture and Fine Arts. 
recently retired, to be succeeded by Elea- 
nor Potter, Art Cataloger. Gordon As 
pergren has stepped into the position of 
head of Gifts and Exchange, vacated by 
the resignation of Elizabeth Karschner. 
Irmadean Haberly returned to take over 
the World Affairs Library when Fran 
ces Christeson left to become LA Coun- 
ty Reference Librarian. New ap 
pointees are Mary Ellen Woodward, 
Reference; Lily Kristjanson, Education: 
Harry Stone, Periodicals; John Phillips 
and Bruce Ferrell, Catalog; and David 
LeClaire, Administration. 




















































































































July ceremonies marked the opening 
of UCLA’s rare book rooms, with talks 
by Yale Librarian, James Babb, among 
others. The new quarters are the prov- 
ince of Andrew Horn. 


UCLA librarians are a peripatetic lot. 
Rudolf Engelbarts of the Catalog De- 
partment has begun a year’s exchange as 
signment at Yale Library, there to apply 
to its German collection his experience 
in reducing cataloging arrearages. His 
replacement from Yale is Miriam Nagle. 
A meeting at Seattle of the American 
Association of Law Libraries beckoned 
Thomas Dabagh, Wilma Dewey, and 
Louis Pincenza. Among those making 
the trek to Cleveland was Engineering 
Librarian, Johanna Allerding, who was 
chairman of the Engineering School Li- 
brary section of the convention. Off to 
England for a year’s Guggenheim re 
search into the relations between the 
British rare book trade and US libraries 
is UCLA Librarian, Lawrence Powell. 
We would say that the concentration 
of University of California librarians in 
Britain presages the opening there of a 
branch library. ©—Ferris S. Randall 





























































GUOD THEATRE 


The Southern California Chapter of 
the Theatre Library Association held a 
meeting at the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library Saturday morning, 
June 10, at ten o'clock. About forty 
members and friends attended, repre- 
senting the diversified and yet coordin- 
ating groups who contribute to the thea- 
tre world—workers in the theatre itself, 
university professors, heads of motion 
picture research, librarians in special, 
public, university and private libraries. 

An exhibit of rare theatre material 
from the collection of the Clark Library 
was prepared for the guests by H. Rich- 
ard Archer, Supervising Bibliographer. 

The Association was welcomed by Dr. 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Librarian at the 
University of California at Los Angeles 
and President of the California Library 
Association. His greeting reflected his 
usual warm personality and generous 
hospitality. 

Katharine K. Garbutt, Chairman of 
the Chapter, and Head of Literature and 
Philology Department of the Los An- 
geles Public Library, gave a report on 
the Theatre Library Association and its 
recent meeting and tea which she had 
attended in New York. She brought 
greetings from George Freedley, T.L.A. 
President and then introduced the new 
Chairman for the next year, and also 
the next speaker, William Melnitz, Pro- 
fessor in the Theatre Arts Divisoin of 
the University of California at Los An- 
geles. He gave the principal talk on 
Theatre Collections in the Los Angeles 
Area—a talk so packed with valuable 
facts gleaned through so much personal 
investigation, that notes from it are ap- 
pended in order to acquaint others with 
the wealth of local material, and to serve 
as a point of departure for further re- 
search toward a possible future bibliog- 
raphy of important theatre holdings in 
the area. 


Dr. Melnitz was followed by Tom 


Turner, Stage Manager of South Pacific; 


currently showing in Los Angeles. He 
talked informally, wittily and informa- 
tively on his experiences in “Touring 
with Annie’—Annie being Annie Get 


Your Gun—and other shows he has 

taken on the road. 

The meeting was followed by a lunch- 
eon at El Cholo, planned by Frances 
Richardson, Head of Research at the 
Twentieth Century Fox Studio. 

* * + 

There is more theatre and drama ma- 
terial in the combined resources of the 
Los Angeles area than anywhere else in 
the United States except Library of 
Congress, Yale University, and New 
York City. Much development locally 
in last 14 years. 

I Huntington Library—About 4,000 
rare books and manuscripts in the 
Kemble Devonshire Theatre Collec- 
tion; 2,500 manuscripts in the play 
collection of John Larpent, and 
treasures of the early English Thea- 
tre. 

Public Libraries 

1. Los Angeles 
Central Library 
Los Angeles Public Library: 
George A. Dobinson collec- 
tion; theatrical biographies; 
plays; bound and current peri- 
odicals; local records and pro- 
grams. In 1939 there were 18,- 
000 titles and there are ap- 
proximately 25,000 titles now, 
among them 10,000 separate 
play titles. 
Branches 
Hollywood—Of the forty 
branches, Hollywood has the 
most extensive, duplicating a 
great deal of the main Library 
collection. 

2.In Beverly Hills and Santa 
Monica the theatre sections have 
been built up for the neighbor- 
hood writers, actors and pro- 
ducers. 

III School and College Libraries 
Specialize in this area because of 
the many stage struck youth. Los 
Angeles City College, High school 
and even Junior High School Libra- 
ries. 

Special and Private Collections 

A. Pasadena Playhouse—particular- 
ly the history of their own 
group. 





B. L. A. County Museum and es- 
pecially the Southwest Museum 
(Highland Park)—the primitive 
theatre, particularly ceremonial 
and religious drama of the 
Southwest U. S., Spanish tradi- 
tions, dance dramas of Mexico, 
American Indians, etc. 


C. Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana 
—Renaissance drama of the 15th 
and 16th Century. A collection 
of rare books containing all orig- 
inal Serlio and Vitruvuis edi- 
tions. 


D. Studio Libraries: Pictorial and 
documentary; valuable data on 
the film; costumes and props in 
all languages—outstanding the 
holdings at 20th Century Fox 
Studio and Paramount’s Russian 
ballet history. 


E. Dr. George Altman—largest 
private collection in the area, 
probably in this country. 7,000 
titles—stage almanacs, original 
drawings, rare periodicals, 
prompt books. Complete sets of 
German theatre almanacs. Also 
good as research library for the 
French and Italian theatre up to 
the present. 


. Henry Schnitzler—library col- 
lection of from 4,000 to 5,000 
volumes, mostly from the col- 
lection of his father, Arthur 
Schnitzler. His unpublished di- 
aries, autobiography and letters. 
Strong in Old Vienaa popular 


theatre. Early programs, auto- 
graphs and letters by famous 
people—Zola, Antoine, Richard 
Wagner, Reinhardt, etc. Also 
postwar French theatre. 

. Charles Boyer French Research 
Foundation. Complete history 
of the Comedie Francaise; com- 
plete Diderot Encyclopedia with 
plates; 1,000 French plays not 
available elsewhere; French 
newspapers from 1848 up 
through the Resistance to the 
present. Catalog of illustrations. 
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H. Players Club, West Room 
Records of the 19th Century, 
drama and theatrical biography 
of the American stage. 

. Other smaller collections such as 
Stuart Walker, and probably 
many we should investigate, 

V_ University Collections 

A. U.S.C. 

Federal Theatre Project plays 
and miniature theatre models of 
of the W.P.A.; special collection 
of California playwrights; Max 
Reinhardt collection, recently ac- 
quired, strong in Italian and 
Austrian popular theatre. 

.U.C.L.A. 

About 50,000 volumes. The goal 
is a complete history of the 
theatre. Kenneth MacGowan 
donated his library to U.C.LA; 
also the Sheldon Cheney collec: 
tion of rare titles, pictorial in 
most part; needed items pur 
chased recently from both Rupert 
Hughes and Stuart Walker col- 
lections; Franz Werfel manv- 
scripts, etc. William Andrews 
Clark Memorial Library very 
strong in Dryden and the best 
collection in the world on Oscar 
Wilde. —K.K.G. 


Two appointments have just been an: 
nounced by the School of Librarianship, 
Berkeley: Reuben Peiss, associate pro 
fessor, and William Bernard Ready, in 
structor. Mr. Peiss, a graduate of 
Trinity College with a L. S. degree from 
Michigan, spent several years as a staff 
member of the Harvard Library, served 
in Lisbon, as Field Representative of the 
Interdepartmental Committee for the 
Acquisition of Foreign Publications, then 
as chief of the Library of Congress 
Mission in Europe. Since 1947 he has 
been Acting Special Assistant in the 
Acquisition and Distribution Division of 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Ready is a graduate of the Uni 
versity of Wales, Oxford, and the 
University of London School of Libra 
rianship, and holds a master’s degree 
from the University of Manitoba. 
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THIS MECHANICAL AGE 


Notice that new title? Under that 
heading, I propose to enlarge the scope 
of the column and cover other types 
of labor-saving equipment as well as 
photographic methods. In future issues, 
| plan to discuss such devices as dictat- 
ing equipment, copy-holders, duplicat- 
ing machines and indicate their appli- 
cation to library problems. Much of 
this equipment is commonly used in 
business offices, but almost unknown in 
libraries. 

In the event that anyone does read 
these pearls (?) of wisdom and put 
them to practice, I shall be most happy 
to hear about your experiences and will 
pass them along, via this column, to the 
benefit and edification of others. 

A new Recordak microfilm reader, 
the model MPE, has just made its ap- 
pearance. A desk model reader, the 
MPE has a fixed magnification of 19:1 
and employs a 20”x20” reflection-type 
screen located at desk level for conven- 
ience in transcribing information from 
the film. It is shielded on three sides to 
reduce the amount of extraneous light. 
Through the use of optical flats, the 
film image is maintained in sharp focus 
at all times, whether at rest or in mo- 
tion. The rotating flats remove dust 
and dirt from the film, thereby reduc- 
ing the possibility of scratching. 

The fixed magnification ratio of 19:1 
is ideally suited for microfilms of news- 
papers and results in an enlarged image 
for microfilms of books. At $350.00, 
it is much cheaper than any other 
reader of equivalent quality. In short, 
here at last, is a moderately priced, high 
quality microfilm reader, suitable for 
all library uses. 

Do you have mail-handling prob- 
lems? Perhaps some of the devices be- 
ing offered by office equipment manu- 
facturers will alleviate some of your 
problems. One of the neatest little gad- 
gets that I have seen is the Mailmaster, 
manufactured by Commercial Controls 
Corporation of Rochester with local of- 
fices in San Francisco and other cities. 
This little machine opens envelopes, 
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seals envelopes, and affixes stamps. It 
sounds like a complicated machine, but 
the complete unit is only 7” square and 
costs only $52.50. To open envelopes, 
the clerk inserts the envelope in the 
unit and presses a lever; he seals the 
envelope by drawing the flap across a 
convenient table sealer and affixes the 
postage by pressing the plunger. The 
machine holds 500 stamps and unau- 
thorized usage can be prevented by re- 
moving the stamp lever. All in all, it 
appears to be a very neat, convenient, 
and efficient device for library usage. 

A simpler mail-opener is offered by 
Wilson Jones Co., 3300 Franklin Blvd., 
Chicago and is called the Marvel. It 
shears off a thread-like edge from en- 
velopes up to 12”, but does not seal 
envelopes or affix stamps. 

If the volume of mail is sufficient, an 
electric mail-opener will speed up the 
distribution of incoming mail. The In- 
dustrial Molded Products Co., Inc., 609 
New York Bldg., St. Paul 1, Minn., 
have a model available at $67.50. The 
Bircher Company, Inc., of Rochester, 
manufacture a line of Lightning mail- 
openers, ranging from the A7, an all 
automatic, motor-operated machine, ca- 
pable of 300 letters a minute, and 
priced at $175.00 and also a hand-oper- 
ated model capable of 70 letters a min- 
ute at $65.00. The Commercial Con- 
trols Corporation also produce high 
speed electric mail-openers and sealers 
at $190.00 per unit. 

This is not intended to be a compre- 
hensive report on mail handling equip- 
ment, but I hope that it will indicate 
the existence of better devices than 
your tongue and thumb nail and where 
to go for more information on the 
subject. —Alan D. Covey 


There will be reports from the Dis 
trict meetings in our December number, 
a report of a survey made by the Audio- 
Visual Committee on the films and 
phonograph records in the Public Li- 
braries of California, and in some other 
ways we hope to bring you up to date 
on various CLA doings. 











THEODORA R. BREWITT 


When Theodora R. Brewitt retired 
as Librarian of the Long Beach Public 
Library in August, she left an enviable 
record of achievement in the annals of 
California Librarianship. Much of this 
state’s development in education for li- 
brarianship, increased attention to public 
administration as applied to libraries, 
and realization of the public library as 
an integral and important part of com- 
munity government and community life 
are due to her unobtrusive leadership 
and energy. 

Mrs. Brewitt has always been a joy 
to those who have worked with her; in 
her own organization or on library com- 
mittees and boards. Her thinking is 
clear, unhurried and fearless. When it 
leads to an unexpected conclusion she 
has no feeling of panic. Instead, she 
re-examines the whole process and if she 
finds no flaws in premise or logic she 
accepts the conclusion and goes on from 
there. 

Although firm in matters of principle 
and conviction, she has respect for the 
opinions and feelings of others and is 
one of the most truly tolerant people to 
be found in or out of library work. For 
this reason, her appraisals of people, al- 
though keen, are invariably fair and 
kindly in spirit. 

Theodora Brewitt has a talent for 
friendship and consequently has a host 
of friends in all parts of the country. 
She is a stimulating and thoroughly sat- 
isfactory companion. Her interests are 
broad and varied, she has great capacity 
for enjoyment, and she seems to have a 
magic way with time. She never seems 
overwhelmed with her library duties, has 
always read the books of current in- 
terest and significance, is an ever ready 
hostess in a charming home and all her 
accomplishments are without apparent 
effort or commotion. 

Our fervent hope is that Mrs. Brewitt 
is merely retiring from her position, not 
from our profession, and that we may 
continue to benefit from her wisdom and 
her interest in library progress. 
—ELEANOR Hitt MorcAn 
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SCAFBRAT 


Under this highly suggestive abbre- 
viation the Southern California Associ- 
ation for Better Radio and Television jg 
doing good work for the—shall we say 
—brats. Couldn't they have given their 
program more punch under STRAFE- 
BRAT: Scarey Television-Radio are 
Frightfully Educating BRATS. Their 
more tactful approach is doubtless right, 
for they definitely are making progress. 


When their reported one week's tele- 
vision programs totalled 91 murders, 7 
stage holdups, 3 kidnappings, 10 thefts, 
4 burglaries, 2 cases of arson, 2 jail 
breaks, one murder by explosion of 15 
to 20 people, 2 suicides, 1 case of black- 
mail, and cases of assault and attempted 
murder too numerous to mention, the 
calm surface of Television was not ser- 
iously ruffled. However, Tass, the Rus 
sian news agency, was quick to ask for 
more details of the intellectual food be- 
ing given to American children. An ac- 
count of this was promptly printed in 
Pravda (as noted later by Newsweek). 


The Association was recently asked 
by Wayne Coy, Chairman of FCC, to 
undertake national organization, but 
they feel they are not yet ready for that. 
One deterrent is the well-known lack of 
funds—something that should never 
happen to such a vital activity. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE DULLEST 
(Continued from page 12) 


have nothing against, personally as it 
were, but I somehow feel that I shall 
never get around to read them. These, 
for some reason, include a number of 
saga-like novels from the Scandanavian 
countries. 


But still that gets us no closer to that 
ultimate, that absolute in dullness that 
we could all agree upon. Alas, I feel 
that like the Great American Novel it 
does not exist, although—if it’s any 
comfort—a number of writers these 
days seem to be doing their best to 
bring it about. 


—A.D.M. 
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Exhibitors, California Library 
Association Conference 
Sacramento, June 1950 


Gaylord Bros., Inc. 
219 North Aurora St., Stockton, Calif. Li- 
brary supplies. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York. 
Remington Rand Inc., 
41 First Street, San Francisco 5. 
Carl J. Leibel, 
1220 Maple Avenue, Los Angeles 15. Pre- 
bound books 
New Method Book Bindery, Inc., 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
University of California Press, 
Berkeley 4, California. 
The H. R. Huntting Company, 
100 Chestnut St., Springfield 5, Mass. 
Stacey's, 
551 Market St., San Francisco 5. Scientific 
books. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia, 
Gladys Hasvold, P. O. Box 1672, Mon- 


terey. 
World Book Encyclopedia, 

C/o Frank J. Webber, 

6404 Hollywood Blvd., Los Angeles 28. 
Latin American Village, 

11234 East Ranchita Street, 

El Monte, California. 
Stanford University Press, 

Stanford, Calif. Mr. Donald Bean, Mgr. 
A. C. Vroman, Inc., 

469 East Colorado Street, 


Pasadena 1, Calif 
W. R. Ames, Co., 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7. 
Metal products (shelving). 
Encyclopedia Americana, 
2 W. 45th Street, N. Y. City. 
Recordak Corporation, 
350 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17. 
The Macmillan Co., 
350 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 
Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 
609 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 
Technical Book Company, 
626 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 14. 
William P. Wreden, 
P. O. Box 84, Burlingame, Calif. Books— 
antiquarian, etc. 
Wilcox & Follett Co., 
1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5. 
Educators Furniture, 
918 11th St., Sacramento 14. Children’s 
furn for schls and libs. 
J. M. LaVine and Associates, 
2104 No. 85th St., Seattle 3, Washington. 
(Distributors for R. S. & S. Co.—books, 
juvies, prebinds). 
Philosophical Library, 
15 East Fortieth St., N. Y. 16. 


Simon & Schuster, 

School and Library Division, 
1230 Sixth Ave., New York 

Don R. Phillips, 

Vandalia, Michigan. Paragon bindings. 

American Book Company, 

121 Second St., San Francisco 5. 

J. O. Sullivan, 

Biobooks, Oakland 10, Calif. 

Addressograph Sales Agency, 

1221 S St., Sacramento 

The Gerstenslager Company, 

H. R. Wilson, 1006 Marcellus St., Long 
Beach 7. Bookmobiles. 

The Haloid Company, 

667 Mission St., San Francisco 5. 
Photo paper, photocopy machines. 

Arco Publishing Co., 

Ben Cooney, 275 Burton Court, 
Pasadena 5. 

Young America Magazines, 

Geo. Rumage, 838 Morago Dr., 
Los Angeles 49. 

Mr. J. A. Owens, 

1854 Redesdale Ave., Los Angeles 26. 
Maps, atlases, globes. 

American Association of University Presses, 
C/o Mr. A. J. Biggins, UC Press, 
Berkeley 4. 

Zeitlin & Ver Brugge Booksellers, 

815 North La Cienega Blvd., 
Los Angeles 46. 
Library Service, 
59 East Alpine Street, Newark 5. 
Plasti-cleer Protective covers. 
J. M. Maris, 
Science Research Associates, 
1 Klayton, Menlo Park, Calif. 


BOOKS FOR OUR FRIENDS 


Our friends in the Philippines need 
books desperately. They need all kinds 
of worthwhile books from first grade 
readers to highly technical dissertations. 
They can use sets of cultural or scien- 
tific journals. No American needs to 
be reminded of the wanton destruction 
of their schools and libraries. Any such 
books in fair condition being discarded 
by you individually or your library may 
be sent collect, in cardboard containers 
to the Market Street Van & Storage 
Co. Inc., 1875 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, if you are in the north. If in 
Southern California contact Philippines 
Consulate, Los Angeles, for shipping 
instructions, or to have packages picked 


up. 








LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 16) 


local libraries, or merely to the publics 
of the supporting libraries? If it is to 
be a genuine service institution to the 
whole region in which it is located, 
shouldn't it receive general public sup- 
port from the region? What is to be 
its relation to other such regional de- 
positories, and doesn’t a logical relation- 
ship argue for a system of such libraries 
serving the country? (Indeed, such a 
system was in the minds of the pro- 
ponents of the Chicago venture.) 

Before such discussions advance very 
far, the role of the Library of Congress 
in any system is usually mentioned, as 
well as the needs of Federal agencies 
and of Government or Government- 
supported research. The question thus 
becomes, at one point, what should be 
the role of the Federal Government 
with respect to the research library re- 
sources and services of the country? As 
you perhaps know, the suggestion has 
been made from time to time, going even 
as far as the introduction of legislation 
into Congress, to create regional fac- 
similes of the Library of Congress in 
various parts of the country; but these 
proposals, so far, have represented very 
immature plans. 


It may be expected that pressures of 
various kinds will force these questions 
to their issues in the not too distant 
future. California, as I have said, does 
not feel the pressure acutely at the 
moment, but is beginning to do so. I 
expect that California will contribute 
significantly to the discussion and to the 
eventual solution because of her already 
well developed library system and the 
degree of interlibrary cooperation al- 
ready achieved; her rapidly growing 
(and filling) research libraries; the im- 
portance of the research which she is 
supporting and conducting; and finally 
because of her large (the largest, I be- 
lieve) population of Federal employees. 


All these developments that I have 
mentioned—union catalogs, bibliographic 
centers, centralized cataloging, deposi- 
tory libraries, etc.—are consequences of 
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the simple standardization of bibliogra- 
phic description and of the catalog card 
size. There is however, an aspect of 
cataloging where we do not share similar 
standardization but where standardiza- 
tion might entail similar consequences, 
It is in an area which the librarian js 
brought face to face with his most per- 
sistent, his best informed, often the most 
troublesome, yet in many ways his most 
rewarding public—the seeker for subject 
information. It is an area in which we 
shall all have to put our wits and our 
resources hard at work. It is an area, 
again, in which California has already 
made notable contributions of a tradi 
tional kind but in which California is 
at this moment perhaps equipped to 
make suggestions of a more radical 
nature. It is the area of subject catalog- 
ing and of subject access to recorded 
sources of information. 

Let me give you an instance of what 
I mean. We have in Washington in 
the National Union Catalog some 13 
million entries representing books in 
American libraries. These entries are 
interfileable because of the common 
standard of descriptive cataloging which 
most of us employ. But it is an author 
catalog only, and is useful only for 
author searches. How much more useful 
it would be if in this one catalog one 
could ransack the resources of the na- 
tion by subject! But a subject arrange- 
ment of it is impossible because of the 
lack of standards of subject cataloging. 

Another example. I would have liked, 
before mentioning to you the founding 
fathers of the California State Library 
—Bidwell, Hope, Fair, Robinson, Brad: 
ford—to have got at some interesting 
facts regarding them. An inspection of 
the LC catalog convinced me it would 
be a long task. Even on the biography 
of James L. Gillis the LC catalog is 
silent. And yet I am sure that in the 
catalogs and indexes in Sacramento, 
Sonoma, Los Angeles, etc., there are 
multitudes of references on these men 
to works which I could easily find in 
LC. What is the answer? Well, the 
traditional one is for Sacramento to 
publish its index in book form; then it 
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will be available generally. This is what 
js usually done—if anything is done— 
and the search thereafter becomes one 
of finding whether a special index or 
bibliography exists. This forms much of 
the basis of reference work—to suspect 
the existence of bibliographical tools, 
and, as well, to know the pecularities 
of particular tools. In the case of James 
Gillis I may use Library Literature; in 
the case of John S. Bradford, Writings 
in American History. And after ran- 
sacking the forty or so volumes of these 
titles, if I have any stomach to look up 
other indexes, it would be because I am 
a very persistent searcher. The chemist 
goes to Chemical Abstracts; he is luckier 
because he has decennial indexes; the 
physicist goes to the annual volumes of 
Physics Abstracts. These are bibliogra- 
phical tools of enormous importance, but 
they present problems inherent in the 
discoordinate nature of their production. 
A recent calculation has shown for ex- 
ample that 46 percent of the articles 
abstracted in Physics Abstracts is dupli- 
cated in Chemical Abstracts; similar 
overlapping could probably be shown be- 
tween Chemical Abstracts and Biological 
Abstracts and between the latter and 
Excerpta Medica. The ALA Bulletin, 
with its meager subject content, is in- 
dexed, as you know, in no less than 3 
indexing journals. And so on. And 
while, on the one hand we have enor- 
mous duplication—duplication so great 
and expensive that libraries are forced 
to discontinue subscriptions to Beilstein 
and the Centralblaetter—on the other 
we have enormous gaps in the published 
bibliographical services. 

This has all been told you, again and 
again, by one of your members (Mrs. 
Cowles) who tried valiantly to do some- 
thing about it. She finally recommended 
Federal subsidy as the nearest solution. 
Iam not sure that the question of cost 
and who is to meet it is the essential 
question. 

As I see it there are two approaches 
to the problem, the one terminological, 
the other mechanical. The terminological 
approach means standardization—stand- 
ardization which will enable the chemist 
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and the phyicist for example, to share 
the same abstracts; standardization that 
will enable the indexes in the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle Office to share results 
with the California State Library. 
Standardization will have eventually to 
go even further and enable the gene- 
ticist in Palo Alto to use the product 
of the indexes in Irkutsk—in other 
words there are barriers of language as 
well as barriers between disciplines to 
be overleapt. 

The other approach is mechanical. Of 
what use to me, when I am preparing 
a paper in Washington, is the index in 
Sacramento? I want the index at my 
elbow. But the card catalog of LC 
won't hold all the indexes I would like 
to have there, even if standardization 
permitted their interfiling. We need a 
new mechanism—as flexible, as accurate, 
as cheap as the card catalog, but much 
more compact, comprehensive and sen- 
sitive—one to which Sacramento, Phy- 
sics Abstracts and Library Literature 
could simultaneously contribute, with 
decrease of cost and increase of service. 
Subject cataloging as at present prac- 
ticed in most libraries with 3 or 4 sub- 
ject entries per book is but a skimming 
of the subject interest of books—we 
need indexes which really index as does 
Chemical Abstracts or as do the indexes 
in the back of most books, but which do 
not at the same time confuse. I would 
hope to see a mechanism to which every 
library and indexer throughout the 
country could contribute and would be 
expected to contribute for the materials 
within his particular responsibility. 

Experiments are under way in certain 
quarters. On the UCLA campus is a 
computing machine which is investigat- 
ing linguistic’ problems. There is hope. 
Whatever the solution, California will 
obviously be involved. 

There are many other aspects of na- 
tional library development which I ought 
to mention. In many of them California 
has played a leading role. If I have 
mentioned the county library system 
only casually it is not because I am not 
very much aware of its importance. 
Again, the Chief of the Music Division 
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in the Library of Congress came back 
from the west coast the other day all 
excited about music library development 
here. I know about the original Cali- 
fornia traveling libraries, about the first 
use of radio in libraries here in Cali- 
fornia, about your school libraries, use 
of audio-visual material, your leadership 
in certification, about some of your spe- 
cial libraries, your rare book libraries, 
and about developments with respect to 
public documents, microfilming of news- 
papers, etc. I have, as Miss Gillis’ op- 
posite in Washington for several years, 
learnt a great deal about your State 
library service for the blind. 


I cannot speak of all these things; I 
must summarize. I will summarize on 
two words—objectives and experimenta- 
tion. Miss Smith, in her article in the 
California Library Bulletin has said of 
Mr. Gillis that “He had no full fledged 
plan, and was not one to plunge reck- 
lessly into any experiment without a 
sound foundation.” But the objectives 
were there, and the experimentation. In 
both these matters, and in the personal 
qualities which made them fructify, 
California librarianship has often been 
outstanding in the past; at this milestone 
in your history you may well consider 
their importance. 

California librarians, I salute you on 
the achievements of your first century. 
I look for no less, but rather more, 
during your next hundred years! 


The C.L.A. Publicity Committee, 
Section of Work with Boys and Girls, 
is most grateful for the response to the 
form letter sent out to its members 
several months ago asking for lists, in 
order to start a Clearing House of Lists. 
They were displayed at Sacramento 
and were used beyond our expectation. 
We invite all libraries to continue send- 
ing their new lists and urge librarians 
to feel free to borrow them. Please re- 
mit postage. 

Address correspondence to 

Clara J. Webber 
Pomona Public Library 
Pomona, California 
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Automobile Insurance— 


Preferential rates for those | 
who qualify. 


Other Types of Insurance— 
Annuities 
Accident and Sickness 
Fire 
Fur Insurance 
Life 


HUGH GROGAN 

Insurance Advisor to All City 

Employees Ass'n. of Los Angeles 
since 1936. 


7955 West Third Street 
Los Angeles, California 
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RARE BOOKS OF 2050 
(Continued from page 18) 
Swift which gives us a frightening pre- 
view of post-atomic bomb future as only 
this master of English prose and fantasy 
can imagine it. 

George Stewart's Fire and Storm, 
novels in which the elements are the 
characters, may well last for their singu- 
lar quality. 

Hollywood has had its numerous 
chroniclers but for my money the man 
who has most brilliantly and profoundly 
illuminated it is Ludwig Bemelman with 
his Dirty Eddie. John Steinbeck has not 
published anything up to the level of his 
Red Pony or Grapes of Wrath. I do 
wish that Idwal Jones had published 
something comparable to his China Boy 
stories during these recent years. If Up- 
ton Sinclair's Lanny Budd novels only 
had something of the motivating force 
that evoked his Jungle or Boston or Oil, 
I would want to include them, but I 
find them flat and without the quality 
that compels one to read to the end. 


On this very day, June 24, 1950, the 
man who wrote the book of the centen- 
nial years which in my estimation is 
most deserving of permanence is on his 
way to prison for the crime of defend- 
ing what he considers to be a constitu- 
tional right. By refusing to review his 
appeal the United States Supreme Court 
has ensured the importance of every line 
he has ever written. Last year the Com- 
monwealth Club Silver Medal was 
awarded to Albert Maltz for his Journey 
of Simon McKeever. This allegory des- 
cribing an old man’s journey from north- 
ern California to Los Angeles has some- 
thing of the timeless quality of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and like Bunyan’s book, it will 
long outlive the memory of his perse- 
cutors. It is an affirmation of faith in 
man’s courage and kindness. 

I should mention poetry. Unfortu- 
nately the misanthropy of Robinson 
Jeffers remains untinctured by the humor 
which might have given us a great poem 
during these recent years. Kenneth Rex- 
roth of San Francisco has published some 
things which may well last, and if some 
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publisher had had the breadth of vision 
to publish Cornell Lengyl of George- 
town, we might cite him. Hildegarde 
Flanner and Muriel Rukeyser have 
muted their song these recent years. And 
sO we cannot set up in our pantheon 
a single Man With the Hoe or Plain 
Language from Truthful James or Songs 
of the Sierras or Roan Stallion or even 
another Purple Cow. 

Our pictorial artists are today men 
with cameras. Ansel Adam's My Cam- 
era in Yosemite and Edward Weston's 
My Camera on Point Lobos are both 
breathtakingly beautiful. They record 
aspects of nature that are timelessly un- 
changing in their eternal change. 

To some of you this list may seem 
unduly short. To others, it will appear 
as the myopic optimism of a man too 
close to his own time. If I have left out 
your favorite, add it for yourself. If I 
have chosen out of too much personal 
bias, strike out what you judge to be 
unfit. Time, I am sure, will ignore us 
both when the verdict is delivered in 
the year 2050. 
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THERE’S HISTORY IN THOSE 
FILES 
(Continued from page 20) 


files of every newspaper. I, for example, 
would like to have all this right in the 
UCLA library. Obviously it cannot be 
done. Scarcity stands in the way, and 
so does bulk. The early newspapers are 
too scarce. Even if all the surviving 
examples could be put together, some 
of the important early newspapers have 
survived only in broken runs. And the 
modern newspaper, even without con- 
sidering the variations of street, home, 
and mail editions, is fatuously bulky. 
Any library that attempted to collect 
all the California papers would be in- 
undated, and any researcher who at- 
tempted to encompass such a mass of 
material would certainly get lost in the 
labyrinth. 

Microfilm offers a possible answer to 
this problem. For the early newspapers, 
which in California got off to a faster 
and more important start than in almost 
any other frontier community, microfilm 
is probably the best possible answer to 
the problem of rarity. The State Library 
and the Bancroft have begun work on a 
microfilming program, a project certainly 
worthy of state support. For the more 
recent newspaper files microfilm’s ad- 
vantages are its durability and its com- 
pactness. 

Even so, newspaper files are going to 
cost money and are going to take up 
some space. These factors, if no other, 
will force the librarian to make selection 
of which papers to collect. On this 
matter of choice for the permanent files 
I have some advice to offer. I make bold 
to offer this advice because I take it that 
it is primarily for their historical values 
that newspaper files will be preserved. 

In choosing for history, I would say, 
avoid the paper that goes in for sensa- 
tionalism, that uses scare headlines du- 
biously related to the news story. Avoid 
the paper that editorializes the news, 
that is slanted and discriminatory in its 
stories. Shun the paper that practices 
a news boycott or lockout, that shows 
its pet hates by a censorship of silence. 
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As an example, there is one of the lead- 
ing papers of the state which, though it 
operates a book review section, studj- 
ously avoids any mention of the books 
of the state’s most significant essayist 
and social critic. In choosing for history, 
avoid also the paper that censors by 
abbreviation. Here also I have an illus 
tration. 


A short time ago (on June 22) Cali- 
fornia lost one of its most notable men 
in the death of Max Radin. One paper, 
in a half column story reporting his 
death, spoke of him as “one of the most 
vivid and articulate philosophers of the 
legal world.” It mentioned his 29 years 
of service in the University of Cali- 
fornia, his subsequent work at the In- 
stitute of Advanced Studies and at Duke 
University, his plan to spend the sum- 
mer revising the Bouvier Legal Diction- 
ary and to teach at the University of 
Puerto Rico Law School. It mentioned 
his sixteen books, his more than a thovu- 
sand learned articles, and his two plays 
which were produced on Broadway. It 
listed his honorary degrees, identified 
him as a liberal, and reported his active 
connection with Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. It quoted a eulogy by one 
of his colleagues and listed his surviving 
relatives. 

Another California paper of at least 
equal size and circulation had room for 
only two sentences, and used them to 
take an editorial dig. I quote in full: 

“Prof. Max Radin, 70, widely-known 
authority on law whose liberal views 
cost him a State Supreme Court ap 
pointment in 1940, died at Peralta Hos 
pital today from a heart ailment. 

“Radin, a professor of law at the 
University of California for nearly 30 
years, was appointed to the State 
Supreme Court by Gov. Olson but 
the Judicial Qualifications Commission 
turned down his appointment—presum’ 
ably because Radin had been accused 
of leftwing sympathies.” 

As a historian I ask: Does this story 
record what today’s reader should be 
told? Is it straight reporting, or loaded, 
slanted, warped, and abbreviated below 
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the level of meaning that it ought to 
have? I ask this as a historian, because 
if it is not good journalism it is not 
good history either. The formula is 
imple, J=H,; the qualities that earn a 
rating as good journalism earn the same 
rating for history. In choosing news- 
papers for history then, my advice is to 
choose by the best canons of journalism 
—for full and fair news coverage, with 
editorializing confined to the editorials; 
and with the events of the day mirrored 
with the least possible distortion. For- 
tunately there are at least a few such 
papers. They are the ones worthy of 
the honor of preservation in California's 
libraries. 


Milton J. Ferguson, State Librarian 
from 1917 to 1930, sent greetings to 
our Association by Verner Clapp. He 
is now retired from active library ad- 
ministration, but is in charge of the 
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preparation of the new edition of the 
Dewey Decimal Classification, and will 
therefore continue for years to affect 
our library lives. 


PEOPLE AND BOOKS 
(Continued from page 21) 


along parallel lines. The free public li- 
brary was then considered an educa- 
tional institution, and, in various parts 
of the country today, this is the library's 
chief claim to public funds. There is 
only one joker in the deck: the school 
system is based on free, compulsory edu- 
cation. No one has yet figured out a 
way to make the use of the public li- 
brary compulsory. So Skip Graham, and 
others like him, are out beating the 
bushes for readers, and they are using 
every gadget the budget can stand to 
help them make the public library such 
an interesting place that the public can’t 
afford to stay outside. 
—Joe Biggins 
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LIBRARIANSHIP IN CALIFORNIA 
(Continued from page 26) 


nize the need for a discussion of library 
education in California. I do not believe 
that our library educators, any more 
than our librarians, fully appreciate the 
immense changes wrought by the last 
decade in California. I should like them 
to prove me wrong. 


On two trips to San Diego since last 
autumn I found the librarians down 
there determined to catch up with the 
wartime boom which permanently trans- 
formed their region into a great new 
center of science and industry. Their 
triumph in getting funds for a new San 
Diego Library proved their ability to 
rally popular support. We rejoice also 
in the new library buildings erected in 
Oakland and Richmond, and on several 
college and university campuses. I pray 
that library service in Los Angeles will 
get the money it must have if it is to 
administer book therapy to a populace 
over stimulated by mass media. 


At one of those meetings in San Diego 
we discussed the possibility of forming 
a new Border District from the lower 
part of the Southern District. In decid- 
ing against this, our nethermost libra- 
rians recognized the advantages of re- 
maining united with the uppermost part 
of the District; while at the same time 
they formed a library club, which will 
meet oftener than is provided for by the 
annual district assemblage. 


I want particularly to thank Clara 
Breed, incoming president of the South- 
ern District, for accepting this respon- 
sibility in face of the new load of work 
placed on her by the passage of the San 
Diego bond issue. 


And now a few words about CLA 
officers. From certain criticism, which 
has hot come directly to me, it appears 
that not all of the membership know 
that CLA operates as a constitutional 
democracy. The officers are not appoint- 
ed by the President, the Executive Board 
or by the Executive Secretary. They are 
elected by the membership. This seems 
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to me a most desirable practice. From 
past experience as a nominator I have 
observed that people are usually nomip- 
ated because of their personal and pro. 
fessional qualities regardless of their |o- 
cation in this or that city, county or kind 
of library. Official recognition of libra- 
ries or individuals is in the democratic 
hands of our own membership, where 
I trust it will always remain. 


I wish now to speak about member- 
ship in CLA. My towering ambition js 
no less than to see enrolled in CLA 
every librarian in California, either as 
an active or associate member. And not 
only every working and retired librarian, 
but every library trustee, supervisor or 
commissioner. Nor is that all. CLA 
should enlist as members, the booksellers, 
publishers and writers. In short every- 
one in the state who is concerned with 
the production and distribution of books. 


What's in it for me? they ask. The 
answer is, an opportunity to participate, 
either actively or reflectively, in a dy- 
namic guild of bookmen who believe in 
the printed word. And the very least 
to be gained from CLA membership, 
by the most passive person, is a sub 
scription to the California Library Bulle- 
tin, a quarterly which, under a series 
of editors culminating in Neal Harlow 
and Bertha Marshall, has become one of 
the best library publications in the land. 


Selling membership in CLA is the 
special job of the Vice President. I in 
herited it from Ed Coman and worked 
at it last year, then handed it on to 
Larry Clarke, whose work this year has 
been outstanding. CLA membership is 
at a new high. Only CLA offers every 
California librarian the advantages of a 
mature organization operating on both 
statewide and local levels. There is fur- 
ther subdivision by sections and com 
mittees, so that every member has a 
chance to belong and to participate, 
without which man is a forlorn and 
frustrated animal. 


CLA is one of the most dynamic of 
all the state library associations. Found: 
ed in 1895 it has become a great orgat 
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ization; yet potentially far greater than 
most of us realize. How great it be- 
comes, depends upon its members, upon 
how active they are, and how wisely 
they choose their leaders. CLA belongs 
to no region, nor to any special kind of 
librarian. In it, all find common ground 
in devotion to books and to people. 


I regret the specialization that has 
overtaken us. We have withdrawn too 
far into technical, academic, public, 
school and county groups. There is too 
much specialization and not enough uni- 
fication. We have tended to minimize 
the two great unifying things common 
to all librarians: books and people. 


A few months ago I spoke in San 
Francisco at the state meeting of the 
School Library Association. My remarks 
were about book-collecting and the im- 
portance of book-collectors to libraries. 
I pointed out the strategic position of 
school librarians, in being able to influ- 
ence their students to want to collect at 
least a few of their own books. 


As an example of such an influential 
school librarian, I cited Louise Roewe- 
kamp and her work in Los Angeles high 
schools and junior colleges. Her death 
only a few weeks later was a tragic loss 
to librarianship. 

That was a memorable trip in many 
ways. I had flown up early from Los 
Angeles and while waiting for a Kearny 
Street bookshop to open at ten o'clock, 
I bought a Chronicle and read it over 
tea and toast in a corner restaurant. 

A United Press dispatch from Peters- 
burg, Illinois, caught my eye. “Poet 
Edgar Lee Masters, 81, was buried to- 
day in the cemetery that inspired his 
best-loved work, “Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy.” Masters died this week in Penn- 
sylvania. He had been ill many years 
and virtually destitute. Once, in 1937, 
he cried out that this country treats ‘its 
great literary minds and artists like boot- 
blacks.” 

I tore out that clipping and put it in 
my wallet, and some day when I am 
fortunate enough to possess my own 
copy of the first edition, 1915, of “Spoon 
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River Anthology,” I will lay, not paste, 
the clipping in. 

In our zeal to pay homage to dead 
poets, let us not overlook the living. The 
least we can do is to buy their books, 
even though we leave the reading of 
them to others! 


My work this year as president has 
broken down—permanently I hope— 
whatever academic isolationism I may 
have developed in my years on several 
campuses. We academicians, particular- 
ly in the state university, want very 
much to be like other Americans, even 
in the loyalty oath we take. 


I have mentioned the desirability ‘of 
our enrolling booksellers in CLA. This 
is not something new I thought up, 
simply because I myself once had the 
priceless experience of being a book- 
seller. It is an old CLA tradition. Ro- 
bert Ernest Cowan, Ernest and Glen 
Dawson, John Howell, Leslie Hood, Jake 
Zeitlin and William Wreden are some 
of the distinguished booksellers who 
were once or are now members of CLA. 
I was proud to rally booksellers and pub- 
lishers to help us stage this centennial 
conference. My presidential year will 
end prematurely in September when I 
leave on a goodwill mission among the 
antiquarian booksellers of Great Britain. 


During the next hundred years in 
California, I foresee an era of library 
service on a regional basis. It may be 
that our great county library system 
will evolve into regional patterns of val- 
ley, mountain and urban libraries. The 
coastal plain on which Los Angeles 
sprawls has unity in everything but form 
of government. This is also true of the 
San Diego and the San Francisco Bay 
regions. Librarianship in California is 
highly standardized in materiel, person- 
nel and service. To effect more unifica- 
tion we must have continuing library 
leadership of the standard set by Gillis 
father and daughter. 


Standardization is not enough. The 
need is for unification of like kinds of 
libraries. In CLA we are unified. One 
hears the criticism at CLA is not doing 
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enough for this or that kind of library. 
When a public librarian is president of 
CLA, the criticism is loudest from the 
college and university people, whereas 
last year and. this, university librarians 
have been president, and the criticism 
comes from different quarters. My ex- 
perience has been that it is the librarians 
who are not doing enough for CLA, 
rather than the opposite. CLA is a great 
shop in which all kinds of tools are wait- 
ing to be used. There is plenty of work 
for those who wish to do more than 
carp and pay lip service. Unremitting 
hard work is needed. Books may not be 
dead things, but they are heavy things 
atid lack the power of locomotion. Tax 
payers are nimbler and even harder to 
push. 


To me librarianship is no less a dedi- 
cated profession than the ministry, al- 
though I would wish for us more earthly 
rewards than those received by our 
brethren of the cloth. California needs 
librarians who practice their profession 
twenty-four hours a day. A mere eight 


hours is not enough. Such a schedule 
leaves precious little time for movies, 
television, or bridge. We should spend 
our working hours in the study of books 
and in the service of people; and when 
we rest our eyes we should busy our 
hands in crafts and gardening. And 
in sleep go on leading an active dream 
life in the beautiful, the tragic, the noble 
and immortal realm of books. 


Librarianship thus practiced becomes 
an occupation composed equally of ex- 
haustion and refreshment. I admit to 
having gone to bed tired many nights 
this year. But the cumulative effect of 
travelling, talking and writing about the 
California Library Association has been 
inspiring and invigorating. My pride in 
our past, my joy at our present, and my 
hope for our future are at a new high 
because of what I have gained from serv- 
ing the Association. I have met and 
talked in schools, churches, courthouses, 
hotels and libraries; I have travelled in 
automobiles, trains, ships, airplanes and 
on foot. I shall never forget riding up 
in the jail elevator with Dorothy Dor- 
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land to our meeting place in the Plumas 
County courtroom! 

Many wonderful sights are engraved 
on my memory: the purple light of sun- 
down on Mount San Jacinto—the Car. 
son house in Eureka which Helen Murie 
proudly took me to see—the old mining. 
town of Columbia where the Yosemite 
district meeting was held—the Cali- 
fornia Zephyr winding up the Feather 
River Canyon—the metamorphosis of 
the prune trees in the Santa Clara Val- 
ley, from gray in February to white in 
March to green in April—or the sight 
of the runway lights after a blind 
approach. 

But the sweetest sight of all, then and 
now, is of a human being bent over an 
open book. This, my friends, is the 
highest good of our high profession, 
from Siskiyou to San Diego, from Pismo 
to Lone Pine: to exalt the printed book 
above all other creations of man, to 
bring boys and girls, men and women, 
the rich and poor of all colors and 
creeds, to turn from the vanities of a 
foolish world, from the troubles of a 
tragic world, to the truth and beauty, 
the power and solace awaiting them be- 
tween the covers of a book. 


It is hardly necessary to call any li 
brarian’s attention to an article in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, but there 
was a particularly good editorial in the 
July 1st issue. Always friendly to li 
braries, Norman Cousins (in this ad- 
dress given at M.I.T.) expounds some 
brain-crinkling ideas. 

In case you have not already clipped 
it, or noted it in your Information File, 
don’t overlook Melville Cane’s Why 
Ask Permission? on the absurd myth of 
song copyright. 

Then, if you sometimes allow your 
self to wonder why you continue to 
work at your small job in a chaotic 
world, or perhaps why a Library Asso 
ciation bothers to publish a magazine, 
read John Mason Brown in the August 
14 SRL. 
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WE WILL GAMBLE 
(Continued from page 30) 


example, of supplanting the principle of 
the supreme value of the human indi- 
vidual. The degree to which the indi- 
vidual should submerge himself for the 
good of the State may be a proper sub- 
ject for controversy—but we as citizens 
and librarians use as a working base of 

our philosophy, the supremacy of the 
| individual in our scale of values. 

That is why we want to make all 
knowledge available to all individuals. 
That is why we fight censorship. We 
believe we can trust Americans. That 
is why we want each library reader to 
learn to stand firmly on his own “in- 
tellectual feet,” not because “we told 
him so,” but because in his own way, 
and by his own sincere—even imperfect 
—mental processes, he has come to his 
own conclusions. Yes, we'll gamble on 
the American! 

A. Gilmore Flues, president of the 
Friends of the Toledo Ohio Public Li- 
brary, has expressed the whole idea so 
well: “I believe absolutely that public 
libraries do NOT have an obligation to 
censor material on their shelves, other 
than to guard against the merely sala- 
cious and immoral. But the issue here 
is not such material and its restriction. 


The issue here is whether or not a public’ 


library is to remain a repository for the 
free expression of free man, where oth- 
ers, equally free, may come to study a 
question from all possible sides, to eval- 
uate them, and to seek the truth out of 
such a study. Freedom in the public 
library is the corollary of freedom of 
speech by the First Amendment to our 
Constitution. . . . We will still gamble 
on the average American. Given access 
to all sides of a question, and being al- 
lowed to pursue without hindrance the 
answer to that question, we are willing 
to gamble that he will come reasonably 
close to the conception that his fore- 
fathers had of him. His decisions will 
be democratic and in the interests of 
the general welfare. We have traveled 
far, and to great glory, on our Amer- 
ican freedom train; who would be base 
enough to desert or derail it?” 


PLAYING and COACHING 
WATER POLO 
By James R. Smith 


This is the only complete book pub- 
lished about water polo in the world. 
It contains the only available, full and 
up-to-the-minute history of the game 
in existence, together with results and 
scores of every water polo game ever 
played in Olympic Games competi- 
tions to, but not including, the 1948 
events. Its detailed instructions cover 
all steps of playing and coaching this 
exciting sport. 

Over 200 photographs and 50 dia- 
grams are used, illustrating proper 
technique and diagramming and alee 
ting plays. The book is of immense 
value to coaches, players and fans, giv- 
ing complete information about every 
phase of the game. Its index is 
designed for complete and _ ready 
reference. 


xviii + 158 pages 6x9 $3.50 


WARREN F. LEWIS, Publisher 
707 S. Broadway Los Angeles 14 


BOOKS 


When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 


Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howerd Street 
San Francisco 5, California 





A PRACTICAL THERAPY 
(Continued from page 34) 


ing comments show the feelings of chil- 
dren who have been rejected: 

“IT know how Charley felt when they 
didn’t want him to go swimming in the 
new swimming pool because something 
like that happened to me. It was like 
this. Me and two of my friends went to 
one of my friend's house to watch tele- 
vision. When my friend told his mother 
he said we could watch the television, 
she acted kinda mad but she said well 
alright this time. Pretty soon my two 
girl friends left and I was by myself 
with my best friend. In just a minute 
my best friend’s mother came in and 
said I think you had better go too. My 
best friend was sad like me but his 
mother said that next time I could see 
television at someone’s house close to 
mine. I was very sad and kinda mad 
too but then she didn’t know no better. 
But my best friend and I will always 
be friends. His name is Billie Thomas.” 

“I thought Theresa should feel lucky 
to be a Mexican because everybody 
would treat her nice. I didn’t know that 
colored people were not the only people 
who felt that way. I was so glad when 
she wore her dress and her teacher said 
that she looked nice. It made her feel 
warm and friendly inside.” 

“I think I know how Theresa felt 
when she went to school and thought 
everyone was going to stare at her. I 
stayed all night once in a white lady's 
house and she sent me to the store. I 
was ashamed to tell her I didn’t want 
to go, but I was afraid everyone would 
look at me and someone would call me 
a name. But no one looked at me and 
they treated me like I was just like 
everyone else. I sure felt happy and 
warm inside like Theresa felt when her 
teacher said her dress was pretty.” 

The child needs to meet and learn 
about the accomplishments of great 
people in different cultural and ethnic 
groups. Books and stories offer to some 
extent this opportunity. The children 
who have been nurtured in incorrect 
generalizations, are learning that as a 
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group of people has the opportunity to 
earn money and has equal privil 
then their lives are no different from 
other majority groups of equal financial 
and social status. 

We have used Tobe, My Happy 
Days, and My Dog Rinty to show the 
Negro family living in comfortable and 






































happy surroundings having the same} Tw 
everyday experiences as all groups in a} feelin 
similar situation. Yet the children show} when 
their surprise to this in their comments} ing S 
“Gee, they live in a nice house, don't 
they.” thoug 
“I didn’t know that some of the col} ' ¥ 
ored people lived in such nice houses} !* - 
and did so many of the same thing as} ™ 
we do.” an 
“Their house is so pretty and it has} “"™ 
pretty furniture, too.” te 
“I'm glad we have Tobe in our li woul 
brary because it shows that a lot of the show 
colored people live just like other people. ™® ° 
Tobe’s father had a good farm and they} ““Y 
had everything they wanted.” — 
Frequently a child will voluntarily 
write his own reaction to a book which ‘. 
he has read. Whenever the teacher reads 4 : 
these comments she may learn much x 
about the child. Many times these inner 
thoughts expressed on paper will give hd 
a teacher a clue as to a way in which he 
she can further help the child under- a 
stand or work out some personal prob } *4Y 
lem or misunderstanding. wo 
In writing about Blue Willow one , 
girl wrote: vd 
“I thought Blue Willow was very} °™ 
sad. I was glad to read it because I = 
didn’t know that members of the Cau a 
casian race were sometimes sad because the 
people made fun of them. Sometimes I hue 
feel sorry for myself because I always hie 
think Caucasian people just pick on Sn 
people of other races like they some a 
times yell names at me because I am ha 
colored. Now I know that people of 
all races pick on people cf other races. lib 
Sometimes Japanese people make fun 0 a 
Japanese people; somztimes colored ~ 
people make fun of other colored people le 
and sometimes white people pick on off 





other white people. Now I know that 
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just being of one race doesn’t make any 
difference. I am glad to know that, but 
| wish that no one made fun of any- 
body. It isn’t any fun to have someone 
make fun of you because you can't say 
your words right. Because I come from 
the South they say I don’t say my words 
right and it makes me feel very sad.” 

Two other children revealed their 
feelings of insecurity and bewilderment 
when they wrote a comment after read- 
ing Shifting Winds: 

“I know how Johnny felt when he 
thought his dad was going to marry and 
he would have to have another mother. 
It happened something like that to me 
only it was with my father. I loved him 
very much and he died in a hospital 
when I was seven. My mother used to 
go with a lot of other friends. They 
would come and take my mother to the 
show and places and she would leave 
me and my brother home. I didn’t like 
any of the other men and I didn’t like 
my mother either very much because I 
thought she didn’t remember my dad. 
Last year my mother married and now 
I have a step-father and a step-sister. 
Sometimes my step-father is mean to 
me but sometimes he is nice. But I still 
don’t like him as much as I liked my 
dad. My brother and I will be glad 
when we are sixteen. Then we will 
leave, but I guess Johnny felt the same 
way when his father got married.” 

“Sometimes I feel like Johnny when 
my mother and step-father leave me at 
home all the time and don’t let me do 
anything with them. My mother used 
to play with me and take me with her 
until she met Keith. Now I don’t think 
she wants me so much. Johnny was 
lucky because his dad paid attention to 
him and helped him to go sailing in his 
Snowbird. I hope I can go to my grand- 
ma’s this summer. She is nice. I wouldn't 
have to eat by myself anymore.’ ° 

As teachers we have always come to 
librarians for assistance in finding infor- 
mational material for boys and girls. We 
have asked you to help us with book 
lists of leisure time reading, for books 
ne cultural material on the child's 
evel. 
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Now we come to you with even a 
greater request. We want you to help 
us in using literature with children, 
literature which will help the boys and 
girls to become more sensitive and ap- 
preciative of the differences between 
ethnic groups. We need your help in 
finding stories for the lonely child, de- 
prived of family love, or victim of 
broken homes. 

With your help perhaps we as teachers 
can be more effective in helping our 
boys and girls live a more wholesome 
life, working together with their fellow 
men toward the one world which we 
all talk about, yet know is so far away. 


Agnes Spring, creator of that excel- 
lent publicity in the local press during 
our Sacramento convention, has for- 
saken California to return to her former 
home in Denver. Mrs. Spring was ap- 
pointed Colorado State Historian in 
August, and will head the State His- 
torical Society Library there. 


PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


LEVINSON’S 
BOOK STORE 


SACRAMENTO. 14 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF LIBRARY 
MATERIALS 
(Continued from page 36) 

placed upon the utilitarian and contem- 
porary aspect of tha libraries although 
in a few instances some regret is ex- 
pressed concerning the lack of special 
collections and inability to acquire rare 
books and manuscripts. Funds for ac- 
quisition are considered inadequate. 

This situation is by no means peculiar 
to California and a similar inquiry ad- 
dressed to the librarians of the colleges 
and universities of other states would 
probably bring similar replies. 

The complaint that the library is in- 
adequate is heard at Harvard and Yale 
as well as on the campus of a small and 
poorly supported college. 

It is inherent in the nature of a li- 
brary that it can never reach adequacy. 
Adequacy is relative. A reader with a 
list of ten works which he needs to con- 
sult will quite naturally consider the 
Library of Congress inadequate if it has 
only two of these works in its great col- 
lection. He will upon the same basis 
comment upon the excellence of the 
library of “X” college if eight of the 
ten works which he requires are found 
among the 50,000 volumes upon its 
shelves. 

This is an experience which is quite 
possible in view of the fact that libraries, 
great and small, are not proportionately 
developed in all fields and tend to have 
strength in certain categories and a cor- 
responding weakness in others. 

In even the largest libraries books will 
continue to be asked for which are not 
on the shelves. 

The holdings of libraries are certain 
to increase ad infinitum and this prob- 
lem of size cannot be met by an attempt 
to avoid it. 

It is obvious that no institution can be 
expected to exhaust its resources in an 
attempt to maintain a library beyond 
its means. This implies that some insti- 
tutions will have to be content with in- 
adequate libraries. It may be necessary 
in the future for the largest institutions 
to face the fact that an adequate library 
is beyond their ability to maintain. 
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The solution to these problems will 
certainly not be found in current pro 
posals that microfilm copies be acquired 
instead of originals or that steps he 
taken to reduce the output of printed 
books and periodicals. 

We can hardly expect one library to 
acquire rare books, periodicals, and 
manuscripts so that other libraries may 
avoid the expense involved in such ac. 
quisitions by ordering microfilm copies, 

Early this year a prominent American 
librarian said in a published paper: 
‘Somewhere in our structure, between 
the author and: the publisher, there 
should be an established check to pub- 
lication. Such a check could be set up 
by official societies. In medicine it 
might be a committee of the American 
Medical Association; in history, a com- 
mittee of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. These committees could elim- 
inate much of the trash that now finds 
its way into publication and hence to 
crowded library shelves. 

I assume that this writer had in mind 
the possibility of a committee of the 
American Library Association acting as 
a check in the case of the professional 
library literature. 

This proposal obviously suggests that 
we engage in a censorship prior to pub- 
lication, a censorship of the most vicious 
kind. 

The most important current publica- 
tions in medicine, in history, and in li- 
brary science as well as in other fields 
of learning are likely to appear uncon: 
ventional in that they break with the 
past and relate to new discoveries and 
new ideas. 

Judgment as to their value should rest 

with readers not with a committee hav 
ing the power to prevent publication 
and to deny to authors and readers alike 
the opportunity for free and unrestrict- 
ed appraisal. 
_ If such committees had been set up 
in the past, publication would probably 
have been denied to Leonardo da Vinci, 
Vesalius, Newton, Harvey, Franklin and 
a long series of pioneers down to out 
own day. 

The size to which the modern library 
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may grow and the lack of room in the 
hook-stacks to care for this growth 
should certainly not be determining fac- 
tors in the development of the libraries 
of the future. 

The larger universities will find it 
necessary to continue to meet most of 
their library needs from their own re- 
sources. 

The libraries of smaller institutions 
are probably destined to become less and 
less adequate as knowledge expands at 
an ever increasing rate. 

“Techniques” and “services” will meet 
the challenge inherent in libraries of 
twenty million or more volumes. 

Those of us who are concerned with 
“materials” will continue to hold that 
it is fully as important to acquire the 
rare scholarly book for a single potential 
wer as it is to provide fifty identical 
copies of a common text-book for the 
use of three hundred immediate readers. 


With a few exceptions previously 
noted, our California libraries are unable 
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to provide the material required for re- 
search and rely too much upon micro- 
films and inter-library loans. The re- 
corded increase in the volume of inter- 
library loans reflects this inadequacy. 


The flow of books in inter-library loan 
is not to any considerable extent an 
equalized exchange of material between 
Eastern and Western libraries. The 
greater number of the books we borrow 
are from Eastern libraries while the 
greater number of the books we lend 
are to the smaller libraries of the West. 

The sun seems to have set upon the 
day when California might expect that 
its library resources would be increased 
from time to time by the public spirited 
gifts of great research collections by 
men like Clark, Hoover and Huntington. 

This is no dissertation upon bibli- 
othecal pessimism. 

We want great libraries. We will 
have great libraries. If we must get 
them the hard way that is exactly the 
way we intend to get them. 


IDRARY DOURDINDING 


" We Know How” 


Foster & Futernick Co. 


444 BRYANT STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIF. 
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The initiative for improving high 
school and county library relationships, 
evidenced in the movements of 1918, 
1933, and 1940 came from librarians 
and not from school administrators or 
trustees, and it is clear that the school 
administrators must take the lead and 
make a continued effort to change exist- 
ing conditions. Librarians and library 
schools, however, must begin to spread 
the gospel of effective high school library 
service which means adequate, special- 
ized libraries collected with an eye to the 
needs of the local school and to the new 
curricular framework. Ovid, Defoe, the 
Bible and extra copies of all basic and 
supplementary secondary textbooks no 
longer constitute an adequate high school 
library. 

The problem is not one of concern 
only to school librarians, however, since 
students unfamiliar with libraries in their 
schools are not likely to become intelli- 
gent users of public, research, and col- 
lege libraries. By extension, therefore, 
it behooves librarians in general to come 
to the support of school librarians. They 


Librarians 
and Teachers... 


Send for complete information, 
and reprint from... 


NEW 
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EDITION 


of the 
WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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FRANK J. WEBBER 
Educational Division 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC. 
6404 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28 
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might well start this crusading at ad 
ministrators’ and trustees’ conferences, 
seeing to it that their common problems 
find a place on the agenda of such 
meetings. 


Verner Clapp, Assistant Librarian of Con- 
gress, en route home, but with Phil Town. 
send Hanna's finis couplet still ringing in his 
ears at Rock Springs, Wyoming, wired back 
the following: 


Te Deum Laudamus Californiae Bibliotecarii 
and/or al. 


Praise God whose blessings over flow 

Upon His creatures here below. 

Praise Him because His gracious will is 

To work our weal through Mabel Gillis. 

Ye people of our State and Nation, 

Adult and child of every station, 

Praise God with dimpled childish fingers 

That turn the page where first enchantment 
lingers; 

Praise Him with learned pen in studious 
hand, 

Writing the rich record of our native land; 

Praise a with grasp mature of scientific 


ore, 

Drawn from the volumes over which ye pore; 

Praise Him still with hand from bookish toil 
grown hornier 

For this His gift, the State Library of 
California. 


ON VISITING A BOOKSELLER 


Books are people: friends grasp their hands; 
Printers ink the bonding rod. 
Sellers link the pair as one; 

Books are men, and men are God. 
Leathered coat and damp-stained fox, 
Quartos, folios and such, 

Pass from hand and back again, 

Sanctified by royal touch. 


Fewer men are closer knit, 

Driven by a common line. 

Grant me ever the grace to feel 

The glory of a bond so fine. 
—Henry R. Viets 
Los Angeles, 1950 


You will find nothing in this issue 
about the ALA Conference in Cleve- 
land. Not because we have not heard 
that it was a fine meeting and of great 
importance, but because there are other 
accounts of it; in the ALA publication, 
vocal accounts from the librarians who 
were there, an excellent resume in 
Library of Congress Information Bulle: 
tin. And, as Verner Clapp points out, 
there is too much duplication in some 
fields. 
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Stop hunting—GO HUNTTING 


YOU CAN NOW BUY 
HUNTTING PREBOUNDS 
RIGHT IN CALIFORNIA 


from 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 
383 South Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 


our sole representatives in California, Washington, Oregon, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 
Wyoming and Colorado. 


IN ORDER TO INSURE PROMPT DELIVERY VROMAN’S 
is maintaining a large stock of Huntting Prebounds in gay 
decorated covers—in a variety of colors— 


AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW NET PRICES. 
THE H.R. HUNTTING COMPANY Library Specialists Springfield 5. Mass. 


Compare the Quality—Compare the Price! 


ACCEPTED 


BY LIBRARIANS EVERYWHERE 


by Libraries, Publishers, Industrials, 
Advertising Agencies, Beauty Shops, 
Pho Clubs, Airlines, Rail- 
roads, Doctors, Hospitals, Veterans 
Administration Centers, Army, 


Navy, and the A.L.A. Convention 
in July 


Clean, secure, attractive. 


sives used—all bondings 
by RF electronic heat. 
9 sizes. 


Write for 
information 


Fs Sey 


ee MARADOR CORPORATION 
6831 San Fernando Road « Glendale 1, Calif. 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 


Zone, 


-< ores 
hilippines. 
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Free-Standing Steel Shelving 


: FLEXIBILITY 
designed for conveENIENCE 
ECONOMY 


Where varying requirements for the 
use of space demand a changeable 
floor plan, the installation of free- 
standing shelving units should be 
considered. 


FEATURES 
SECTIONAL CONSTRUCTION — 


Permits 3-foot sections to be added or 
removed with affecting the remaining 
portion of the shelving. Fastening to 
the floor and overhead braces are not 
required. 


SIMPLE ASSEMBLY — Installation 
and future rearrangement can be per- 
formed using only a screwdriver and 
wrench. 


BRACKET-TYPE SHELVES ARE AD.- 
JUSTABLE AND INTERCHANGE- 
ABLE—Shelves 8”, 10”, 12” and 20” 
in depth are interchangeable and may 
be quickly and easily removed and re- 
located on the uprights at 1” vertical 
intervals. Height of uprights and num- 
ber of shelves can be made to suit school 
requirements. 


The W. R. Ames Company designs, 
manufactures and installs steel bookstacks 
for all types of libraries. Write today for 
details regarding Ames Free-Standing Li- 
brary Shelving and for our free 36-page 
manual of bookstack planning and detail. | 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION 


W. A. AMES COMPHIY 


150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 
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Whatever your needs... 


CHARGING DESKS CARD CATALOG 
CASES 


ADDING MACHINES TYPEWRITERS 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
41 First Street 


’ we have no reason 
San Francisco 5 


to recommend anything but 
711 S. Olive Street : ; 
Los Angeles 14 . the right machines and systems. 
' We make them all 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell! 
at 75¢. Specify width wanted, Y2, %4, 1, 2, 3Y inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. In tins, 
Gallon $2.75; Quart $1.00. In glass, Gallon $3.00; Quart $1.20 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Light weight only—six sizes. Price list on application. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.60; Quart $1.75; 
Pint $1.25. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10.00; Quart $3.00; 4 ounces $1.50. 


ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 21 





: Carlen 


for QUALITY and SERVICE 


Standard 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


“Our 54th Year” 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


29 N. Aurora Street 
Stockton California 
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California State Library 
needs 
graduate librarians 


at once. 


| Salary range - $243-$295 


Apply State Librarian 
Sacramento 9 


The STATE CONTROLLER needs 
your help. There are a few early 
numbers of the State Controller’s 
reports missing. These are needed 
to complete the file for the Division 
of Accounting. If you have any of 
the following, and are willing to 
dispose of them, please write to the 
State Library, Sacramento. 


~ 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1859 
1861 
1863 
1866-1867 
1870-1871 
1874-1875 
1876-1877 
1880 
* These are in biennial form, reports 


for the two years appearing in the 
same volume. 
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~ 








CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIAN 
WANTED 


Opportunity for young experi- 
enced Children’s Librarian to 
build and develop a modern 
service program. Work week 
372 hours; 12 working days 
vacation and 12 working days 
sick leave. 


Apply Stockton Public Library 
Stockton, California 














—LIBRARIANS— 


The State of California offers you a 
career in a progressive civil service 
system with liberal ‘vacation, sick 
leave, and retirement benefits. A col- 
lege degree and one year of training 
in an accredited library school are 
required. 

If you have two years’ experience 
in addition to your training, immedi- 
ate employment is available in State 
hospitals and correctional institutions 
as a Senior Librarian with a starting 
salary of $281 per month and annual 
increases to $341. Applications are 
accepted at any time. 

If you do not have experience, 
apply before October 7 for the civil 
service examination for Junior Libra- 
rian. Starting salary is $243 with 
increases to $295. 


RECRUITMENT SECTION 
Dept. L 
State Personnel Board 
1015 L Street, Sacramento 14, Calif. 
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: 
_ LIBRARY BOOKS... 


For more than 50 years, Vroman’s has 
supplied the books of all publishers to 
leading libraries throughout the Western 
states. The result is that we feel we have 
a real understanding of library needs and 
desires and have a real interest in solving 
library problems through prompt and de- 


tailed attention to orders. 











Now we are more fully stocked and 
better equipped than ever before—eager 
to extend the same courteous service to 
new customers that we have offered old 


friends for’ many years. 





Requests for discount schedules and 
quotations will be given prompt attention. 
Orders will be filled immediately from the 
largest stock of trade books in the West, 
located in our warehouse in Pasadena. 


& 


A. C. VROMAN, INC. 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 
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